BURMA ON THE ROAD TO CHAOS 
By Sir Percival Griffiths 


‘= is a historical commonplace that the stress and strain of a great war 
are likely to be followed by a relaxation of moral fibre and that this 
effect is often greater amongst the victors than on the vanquished. 
Unless it has been completely crushed in spirit, the defeated nation may 
indeed be inspired by the desire for revenge, to resist this reaction—but 
for the victorious people there is no such tonic. They crave rest and 
ease and the temptation to avoid responsibilities is great. If this tendency 
operated in a straightforward way, men of character would fight against 
it, but too often it acts on the subconscious mind alone and even conceals 
itself in a cloak of idealism. Thus a desire not to be bothered with the 
problems and worries of Empire is easily translated into a dislike of 
Imperialism on principle, or a belief in the universal desirability of self- 
determination. It is difficult not to feel that this moral war-weariness was 
at the back of Britain’s decision to abandon its responsibilities in Burma 
so precipitately and with such a complete lack of preparation, shortly 
after the end of the war. 

Misleading analogies—good enough at any rate to deceive those who 
had never sensed the inner purpose of Empire and Commonwealth—lay 
readily to hand. India had already become virtually self-governing, and 
Ceylon was about to attain the full status of a Dominion—why should 
not Burma share in the general enfranchisement ? The argument was 
wholly misconceived ; the problems, the experience and the limitations 
of the Burmese were entirely different from those of India ; nor had they 
behind them a great history of orderly large-scale and well-ordered 
government. Dacoity and disorder were in the warp and woof of their 
national life. The analogy was, however, attractive to the war-weary 
and inexperienced British politicians and it led to the abandonment of the 
original plan, which had envisaged a period of ten years during which 
Burma would be rehabilitated after the Japanese occupation, while 
Burmese officials and politicians would be trained in the higher arts of 
government. 

That the original plan was liberal and prudent may perhaps best be 
seen by a comparison of. pre-war conditions in Burma with those in 
India, in three important respects. The first significant difference was in 
the field of education. India has in a sense been over-educated ; large 
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numbers of Indian youths, after taking degrees in Indian Universities, 
went to Britain or other European countries for their higher studies. 
This practice was not without its unhappy side ; far too many of them 
discovered on their return to India that they had lost their roots and could 
not fit in to the family circle ; while others found themselves unemploy- 
able and became bitter. The system did, however, mean that many 
Indians acquired first-hand knowledge of the outside world—and 
incidentally qualified for technical and administrative posts. Nothing of 
this kind happened in Burma. Most of the few Burman youths who 
studied in Europe were absorbed into Government Service and in any 
case they were not numerous enough to influence the thought of their 
countrymen. What Burma perhaps gained in personal happiness she 
lost in experience—a characteristic aspect of Burma. It has been sug- 
gested by politicians that the British deliberately discouraged training in 
practical and scientific subjects, but the suggestion is not taken seriously 
in Burma, and the facts are illuminated by experience in the Rangoon 
University since the Independence of Burma. An admirable Engineering 
Course was started after the war, but it involved one year’s practical 
training, which the Burmese students regarded as troublesome and 
beneath their dignity. They began by evading it, but later agitated and 
secured its abolition. They now enjoy an Engineering Course unmarred 
by any practical training. 

The second contrast between the two countries is in the business 
sphere. India to-day is the seventh or eighth largest industrial country 
in the world. She possesses the largest single steel concern, her engineers 
have recently achieved the miracle of the Assam Rail Link, and the acumen 
of her commercial magnates is known throughout the five continents. 
The Burman, on the other hand, has never cared for business. Commerce 
in Rangoon before the war, in so far as it was not British, was in Chinese 
ot Indian hands and even to-day, in spite of the upsurge of nationalism, 
there are no signs that the people of the country are embarking on any- 
thing that could really be described as large-scale business ventures. 
This means that the future rulers of Burma, like those who run the 
Government to-day, will be more at home with theories than with 
practical affairs. 

In the field of administration, Burma was still more backward. Up 
to the very day of the Transfer of Power in 1948, out of twenty Govern- 
ment Departments, only two—and those minor ones—had Burman 
chiefs. Only two of seven Divisional Commissioners were Burmans, 
and in the Superior Police Service the position was even worse, only 
three out of fifty being Burmans. In the Medical and Public Works 
Departments things were no better and even in the Forest Department, 
where a more liberal policy has been possible, the senior cadre of eighty- 
eight included only fifteen Burmans. Railways were almost entirely run 
by non-Burmans. 

It is not possible in this article to discuss how far this situation was 
the result of lack of practical aptitude on the part of Burmans or how far 
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it showed lack of progressive British policy in Burma. It would, in any 
case, have been remedied under the original post-war plan and it arose 
because nobody, with any knowledge of the country, had regarded a 
speedy transfer of power as practicable. 

These initial difficulties were magnified by the results of the Japanese 
occupation. The fabric of administration was destroyed and with it all 
the respect for authority as distinct from force, which had been so 
laboriously built up during several generations. The White Paper of 1945 
on Burma rightly said that ‘ Burma had suffered grave damage not only 
in the form of material destruction, but in a shattering of the foundations 
of economic and social life.’ Young men in Burma had undergone 
psychological disturbances during the war even greater than those 
suffered in other countries. They had enjoyed ‘ the more exciting and less 
laborious art of guerilla warfare without even the benefit of military 
discipline.’ The men who lead Burma to-day are, in the main, the 
strikers of immediate pre-war days, or the guerillas of the Japanese 
occupation. If they had behind them older and wiser men, their own 
experience might be of great value, but by itself it provides a poor 
foundation for a new State. 

When the war came to an end there were three main political parties in 
Burma—the Anti-Fascist Peoples’ Freedom League, the Red Flag Com- 
munists and the Karen National Union. The A.F.P.F.L., which was much 
the most important of the three, refused to join the Government except on 
conditions which were not acceptable to H.M.G. They went into active 
opposition and their task was greatly facilitated by the failure of the 
British authorities to utilise the energies and experience of the war-time 
irregulars, or to undertake systematic reclamation of land which had 
reverted to jungle. Matters were made worse by an attempt on the part of 
the Government to fix the price of paddy at far too low a level. Land 
remained uncultivated, unemployed ex-soldiers took to the traditional 
occupation of dacoity and before long strikes broke out in most public 
services and factories. The British Government, instead of paying more 
attention to the work of reconstruction and at the same time suppressing 
disorder, surrendered to a demand which they knew to be premature, and 
promised immediate independence. U Aung San, perhaps the wisest and 
strongest of the Burmese leaders of the time, thenceforth supported the 
move for a peaceful transfer of power and his assassination in July 1947 
must be regarded as one of the great misfortunes of modern Burma. 

On January 4th, 1948, Burma became independent and the 
A.F.P.F.L., a predominantly Socialist body, formed the Government. It 
consisted for the most part of well-intentioned theorists, with no practical 
experience in any sphere of life and as was to be expected, it embarked on 
wild and Utopian schemes. Agriculture and industry were to be com- 
pletely reorganised; the framework of the administration was to be 
refashioned and Burma was rapidly to become a ‘ welfare state,’ in which 
foreigners would have scarcely any part to play. No wise man will scoff 
at the dreams and the earnest planning of the founders of a new state, but 
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unfortunately Burma was practically without any administration capable 
even of dealing with essentials. The British officials had been encouraged 
to retire and few of the Burmans of the old régime were either content or 
trusted by the politicians. Men with no experience and not of the right 
calibre had to be promoted and a hopelessly weak administration was thus 
called on to carry out an impossible programme. Incompetence was 
made worse by corruption and it was only because of the devotion of a 
few genuine idealists that it was possible to carry on at all. The general 
inefficiency of the administration prepared the way for the chaos which 
was to follow, but the descent might not have been so rapid if the 
A.F.P.F.L. had been firmly welded together. 

That party, however, was a heterogeneous body, consisting of such 
diverse elements as the Socialists, the White Communists, the People’s 
Volunteer Organisation, the Karen Youth League (i.e., the Karen 
minority which does not support the full demands of the K.N.U.) and 
many others. They had been held together by the demand for indepen- 
dence, but now no force of cohesion remained. The White Flag Com- 
munists who had endeavoured to secure control of the A.F.P.F.L. had 
indeed been expelled from the party before independence, but early in 
1948 they went into open rebellion. They are the orthodox Communists 
of Burma, Stalinites in close touch with the Communist Party of India 
as well as with the Chinese Communists and their action in 1948 may have 
been in accordance with instructions from India, where the Communist 
Party, at that time, was very active. In Burma they began with wide- 
spread agitation in the villages, went on to stir up strikes in the engineering 
and similar concerns and then embarked on open violence. Railway lines 
and sleepers were torn up, bridges were destroyed and large numbers of 
villages were looted. Burma had in fact taken the first step on the road 
to chaos and dissolution. 

The next to break away was the Peoples’ Volunteer Organisation, a 
body which in the days of the resistance had attracted to itself, on the one 
hand young idealists and patriots and, on the other hand, ruffians who 
liked the prospect of a row. Aung San formed them into what was 
nominally a Home Guard, but their real purpose was to fight for Burmese 
independence if necessary. Youag idealists throughout South-East Asia 
were at that time much attracted by the Communist creed and it is not 
surprising therefore that the P.V.O.’s should have had a close link with 
the White Communists. After the death of Aung San there was nobody 
to control them; they became more and more dissatisfied with their 
share in the councils of the A.F.P.F.L. and in the Cabinet and, in July 
1948, they broke away and allied themselves loosely with the White 
Communists. This statement requires qualification, for it might seem to 
suggest a far greater degree of homogeneity and organisation than the 
P.V.O.’s actually possessed. They have in fact no national leader, no 
central organisation worth mentioning and no uniform policy. Control is 
in the hands of local leaders, some of whom exercise completely inde- 
pendent authority in areas which may be no larger than a sub-division. 
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Within those areas these petty war lords frame their own policy, redis- 
tribute lands, grant and collect agricultural loans and exact Danegeld from 
villages—they exercise all the authority of a government. They loot more 
systematically than the Communists and have done more than any other 
party to destroy order and security in Burma. At the same time they have 
given a fillip to the anti-foreign and anti-capitalist movement. The rump 
of the P.V.O.’s, known as Yellow Bands in contra-distinction to the 
White Band majority, have remained in the Government fold. 

The next threat to stability came from dissatisfied elements in the 
Army, who mutinied in August 1948. It does not appear that the 
mutineers had any specific grievance, or demanded any particular military 
concession; they had been impregnated with Communist doctrine and 
they demanded their share of power. They were not large in numbers 
and the loyal element in the Army had no great difficulty in driving them 
into the hills, but they have helped to swell the tide of anarchy. From this 
time onwards, the law of the jungle has prevailed in large areas of Burma 
and every strong man who has a grievance, or who is driven by ambition, 
sets up as a local war lord, allying himself with the P.V.O.’s or the 
mutineers or the Communists—or later with the Karens—at convenience. 

The Karen revolt, which began in the latter half of 1948 and became 
serious in 1949, was a much graver menace to Government, not only 
because of the martial qualities of the Karens, but also because they are not 
just dacoits, but are fighting for a cause which is bound to command 
sympathy in many quarters. The claim of the Karens for an independent 
state is very similar to the Moslem demand which led to the creation of 
Pakistan. They regard themselves as different in almost every respect 
from the Burmans; there is much antipathy between the two peoples 
and the Karens, conscious of their own qualities as fighters, are not 
prepared to be a mere minority under a Government which, they are 
convinced, would never give them a square deal. The Burmese Govern- 
ment, in theory at any rate, admit the right of the Karens to form a 
separate Province, but they do not concede the claim to complete indepen- 
dence of the Union and they do not agree with the Karen view as to the 
extent of the proposed State. Curiously, just as much of the strength of 
the demand for Pakistan came from Provinces where the Moslems were in 
a minority, the leaders of the present Karen movement come from the 
Irrawaddy Delta, where they are considerably outnumbered by the Bur- 
mans. The original claims of the Karens were probably exaggerated, but 
the issue is only a common form of the now well-known minority problem 
and should be by no means insoluble. Prudence alone would suggest 
that the Burmese Government shculd try to solve it, for no serious 
observer believes that there is the slightest chance of the restoration of 
order in Burma unless Government secures the help of the Karens. At 
the present time, however, there are no signs that Government is making 
any real attempt to bring about a settlement—they are indeed only too 
ready to brand as an enemy anybody who suggests that they should 

explore the possibilities of compromise with the Karens. Such a com- 
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promise is, however, the indispensable first step towards any general 
restoration of order and unless Burmese statesmen are big enough to 
recognise this, Burma is probably doomed. 

The other insurgent group which contributed to the present disorder 
is that known as the Red Flag Communists—a name which will puzzle 
English readers, who have long been accustomed to assume that Red Flag 
and Communist were synonymous terms. Even a man with a First in 
Greats would probably find it beyond his powers to define the ideological 
difference between Red and White Flag Communists and even the 
P.V.O.’s. Expert cosmopolitan observers suggest that the White Flags 
are orthodox Stalinites, whereas the Red Flags are Trotskyite deviationists. 
Less metaphysically-minded and more cynical persons suggest that the 
personal rivalry between Than Htun, the White Flag leader, and Thakin 
Soe, the head of the Red Flag Communists, may be the fundamental 
dividing line. It is at least clear that Than Htun’s personality had much 
to do with the development of the power of the White Communists and 
it is equally clear that dacoity has played a large part in the activities of the 
Reds. A very acute observer of these affairs wrote recently ‘ Thakin Soe 
is one of the most picturesque personalities Burma has produced. He 
reads voraciously and writes profusely, is extremely ruthless in his 
methods, does not believe in toleration and asks none for himself.’ 
Translated into simple terms, the position would appear to be that the 
White Communists are prepared to go gently and to ‘ infiltrate ’ while the 
Red Communists believe in blood and thunder with a strong admixture of 
dacoity. 

All these defections and revolts left the original A.F.P.F.L. weak 
indeed. In 1949 the Socialists, very conscious of the unpopularity of the 
party, left it and formed the official opposition. They held a majority of 
seats and were thus in the happy position of having power without 
responsibility. Thakin Nu, who had reluctantly left private life after 
the murder of Aung San, to become Prime Minister, was in a most 
difficult position and only his own moral courage and genuine idealism 
made it possible for him to carry on. At a later date, the Socialists 
allowed three of their less important members to join the Government, 
but this made no substantial difference to the administration. 

A weak government, too deeply committed to unpractical economic 
doctrines in its early days and supported by a generally incompetent 
administration, was thus left to cope with five main sets of rebels besides 
numerous bands which might be classified either as dacoits or insur- 
rectionists at pleasure. Law and order completely broke down, communi- 
cations were interrupted and in some areas completely disrupted, and a 
year later the Burma Finance Minister said that 


‘in a number of districts there was during the year hardly any semblance of 
security.’ 

He went on 
‘over large areas in the country there is nothing left but deserted villages, 
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looted or burned out . . . men, women and children had lost their lives in 
thousands. Important roads and bridges were wrecked and even railways and 
sleepers removed . . . on the waterways steam launches and cargo boats of the 
I.W.T. were seized and sunk.’ 


He stated further that nearly twenty crores (£15 million) of damage 
had been done to Government property and much more than that to 
private property. In addition to this, £24 million have been looted from 
the Government treasury. 

It is claimed that the situation has substantially improved since then, 
but few outside observers would support that view except in certain areas. 
It is true that the Karens have been driven back beyond Toungoo, but 
it is equally true that the Government forces cannot hold the country 
through which they have passed, and, more important still, they cannot 
convince the villagers that they are coming back. It would not be 
helpful to the Burma Government to write, in detail, about these move- 
ments, but it is common knowledge that Pegu, which is formally in 
Government hands, has since been full of Communists and that Daiku 
was raided most effectively after the Government troops had passed 
through on their way to Toungoo. The Union military police, formed 
to deal with this kind of situation, have won scant respect and are poorly 
spoken of by Burmans, while the organisation of the Army is chaotic. 
P.V.O.’s and Communists—who are, at times and in places, united under 
the name of People’s Democratic Front, are in control of the South Centre 
and the Government is scarcely in the picture from Prome to Magwe and 
beyond. In Arakan there is complete chaos ; the Government control 
no territory outside Akyab itself—in that neighbourhood Moslems (who 
demand an Islamic state), P.V.O.’s and Red Flag Communists are all 
fighting for mastery. On the other side of the country, in Tennaserinan, 
hooliganism prevails, while in Tavoy, a recent observer stated that 
‘ nobody owns anything.’ 

The confusion is reflected in the transport situation. The main rail- 
way line from Rangoon still only operates a few miles beyond Pegu, and 
over much of the great Irrawaddy river steamers are still not plying. In 
the direction of Bassein things are a little better, and steamers, escorted 
by gunboats, ply irregularly. South of Moulmein—and in many other 
large areas of the country—traffic is at a complete standstill. To speak of 
the economic life of the country would be to use a misleading phrase. 
Burma to-day imports oil and petrol instead of exporting it ; the timber 
industry is almost at a standstill ; most of the silver and lead mines are 
not working ; and the only commerce that is worth mentioning is that 
in rice, which continues on a limited scale. The Burmese cultivator is 
well trained in a tradition of confusion and cultivates under conditions 
which other peoples would regard as intolerable. 

These are gloomy words—but the writer of this article is not one of 
those who enjoys the spectacle of chaos after the British withdrawal. 
He is a business man, vitally concerned in the stability of Burma, but he 
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believes that stability will not be achieved by complacency. Burma 
must wake up to reality if she is to survive. 

Is there anything the outside world can do to help ? The answer is 
probably—no. There are men who believe in the strong right arm and 
who talk of military intervention, but they have surely lost their sense of 
proportion. Nothing could more effectively unite Communists, 
P.V.O.’s and all dissident elements than outside intervention—and 
nothing would bring more embarrassment to the Burma Government. 
If Britain had been faithful to her trust and remained in Burma for ten 
years after the war, she might have been able to usher in an era of peaceful 
self-government—but after such an abandonment, steps cannot be 
retracted. In the judgment of the writer, effective armed intervention 
with the available resources would be physically impossible and would, 
in any case, command no support from any part of Britain. Those few 
Englishmen who have tried to take a hand in this game on behalf of the 
Karens have done both Burma and their country an immense disservice. 

Is there anything to be done in the way of friendly mediation ? At 
one time the writer thought that there might be a possibility in this 
direction, but further observation and study has convinced him that he 
was wrong. Burma is not to-day in the mood to react favourably to any 
such intervention or even to the suggestion—sound though it would be— 
that she should try to do a deal with the Karens. 

In this difficult situation, there is no ground for long term optimism 
and it may well be that Communists, imported from the further East, 
will exploit the situation to their advantage and to the final undoing of 
Burma. The best hope—such as it is—consists in giving all possible 
support to the present Government. They have acquired experience ; 
their attitude towards the British is at least more realistic than that of any 
alternative Government and it is on all counts to be hoped that they may 
remain in office. On this ground alone the very limited Commonwealth 
aid recently given is abundantly justified. If it turns out to have been 
wasted, the sum concerned is not large by modern standards of extra- 
vagance. If, on the other hand, it does succeed in bolstering up the 
present Burma Government, until it can gain control, our investment 
will pay dividends a hundredfold. There is no other practical method of 
giving help and the alternative to the present very modest attempt would 
be to sit by in helpless acquiescence. 
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THE PROBLEM OF MOROCCO 
By Rom Landau 


I 


URING the greater part of the nineteenth century, Morocco was 

the sick man on the doorstep of Europe. In 1906, at Algeciras, the 
European doctors summoned to his bedside, prescribed what was to 
amount to a major operation, from which the patient emerged in 1912, 
very dependent upon his new French nurse. With the signing on 
March 30th, 1912, of the Treaty of Fez, Morocco gave up its independence 
and became a French Protectorate ; a strip in the north along the Mediter- 
ranean came under Spanish suzerainty. According to the new 
Protectorate treaty, France was to introduce into the Maghreb administra- 
tive, economic, juridical, educational and military reforms. Unlike 
Algeria, Morocco was not to form part of the Third Republic, but 
merely to be ‘ guided and assisted.’ The Sultan remained the spiritual 
and secular head of his people, and retained his Sharifian Government. 
But most of the existing Government posts were duplicated by French 
officials, and an entirely new French administration was superimposed 
upon the native one, the power of which became symbolic rather than 
factual. Foreign affairs were the monopoly of the French, whose Résident 
Général acted as the Sultan’s Foreign Secretary. In fact, the Résident 
Général became the true ruler of the country. Even to-day, thirty-eight 
years after the establishment of the Protectorate, the Sultan cannot put 
any of his dahirs (laws) into effect without having them countersigned by 
the Résident. 

The first Résident Général was Marshal Lyautey. So long as he held 
that office the new régime worked admirably, for Lyautey was an admini- 
strator of genius ; but he was also inspired by a profound love of the 
Moots. The principle by which he was guided was that of indirect rule, 
which meant that, after gaining the confidence of native pashas, sheikhs 
and caids, he exercised his power through them. To-day Moorish 
nationalists are wont to attribute sinister motives to that policy, claiming 
that its chief purpose was to strengthen the power of regional leaders in 
order to prevent an increase in the authority of the Sultan. Still, according 
to the same source, the power of tribal and local chiefs made for a con- 
tinuation of regional and tribal loyalties, and stood in the way of the 
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creation of a national consciousness. The lack of such a consciousness 
and of an all-Moorish patriotism has always been the curse of Moroccan 
history. Moreover, the inflated power of regional leaders led to a 
stressing of the differences existing between the Arab and Berber sections 
of the populations. 

Though Lyautey must have been conscious of the dangers inseparable 
from his policy, he was not the man to choose it merely for the sake of 
its divide et impera implications. His sincere aim has always been to 
prepare the natives for self-government. It does not follow, however, 
that some of his successors were beyond a misuse of his two-edged system. 
Anyhow, the avowed policy of indirect rule and ‘ moral penetration ’ 
was abandoned when in 1925 Lyautey was recalled, and during the rising 
of Abd el Krim in 1926 it was replaced by sterner measures known as 
armed ‘ pacification.’ 

* * * * * 

The magnitude of French achievements in Morocco is a glowing 
advertisement for the genius of France. Before 1912 there existed a 
state as near to anarchy as made no difference ; the authority of the Sultan 
scarcely extended beyond the particular province in which he happened 
to be residing. Banditry was prevalent, and so was public insecurity ; 
the national exchequer lay in ruins ; standards of public health, sanitation, 
transport and education were medieval. Nepotism, bribery and corrup- 
tion were the rule rather than the exception. 

To-day Morocco is among the most peaceful countries in the world. 
Epidemics are non-existent, and the foreigner can travel even through 
the remotest areas without being robbed, cheated or put to any form of 
illegal extortion. Religious fanaticism and xenophobia, that so often 
disfigured Morocco’s past, are gone. Industrial strikes are rare, and the 
country’s economy is flourishing and expanding at a truly American 
pace. Standards of health, of administrative efficiency and integrity are 
high. Moroccan tourism, which only forty years ago was the privilege 
of a few adventurous spirits—even that fearless traveller Cunningham- 
Grahame could not escape from the clutches of fanatics and was unable 
to reach Taroudant—has developed into a thriving industry. 

Thanks to Lyautey’s vision, Europeanisation was not allowed to 
affect what was of value either in native life or native architecture, and 
all the modern French towns were built at some distance from the native 
medinas, leaving the original character and beauty of these untouched. 
To-day the French are doing their best to prevent native enthusiasm for 
modernisation from running amok, and in that process destroying their 
cultural inheritance. 

II 


In spite of the countless benefits Morocco has reaped from the French 
Protectorate, there exists a nationalist movement. While not exactly anti- 
French, it is strongly opposed to the existence of the Protectorate. Its 
goal is complete independence. The French are wont to dismiss Moorish 
nationalism as of no consequence and confined to the intellectual element 
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in the urban population. Now it is perfectly true that nationalism is 
mainly a creed of the literate and the towns, and that the inarticulate 
masses are far more interested in their present personal and economic 
problems. This, however, does not imply that the nationalists do not 
enjoy the sympathy and silent support of substantial sections of the 
people, and especially of the young. 

So long as the present Sultan, the highly intelligent Sidi Mohammed 
V, was regarded as a mere tool in French hands, his authority and popu- 
larity were infinitesimal. During the last few years, however, he has been 
trying to assert his independence vis-a-vis the French, and to act as a spokes- 
man of native interests. Moreover, he no longer makes any secret of his 
nationalist sentiments. In consequence, his authority and popularity 
with the natives have increased, and this applies equally to his eldest 
son, Prince Moulay Hassan, a very ardent patriot. 

There exist several nationalist parties, but the acknowledged leader 
is Allal el Fassi, founder of the Istig/al (Independence) Party, one of the 
moving spirits of which is its Secretary, Haj Ahmed Belefradj, a man who 
spent his private fortune for the establishment of the best Arab school in 
the country. Allal el Fassi belongs to one of the most distinguished 
families in Fez, where at one time he was a professor at the ancient Kara- 
ouine University. In 1936 the French banished him to Gabon where 
they kept him nine years. Upon his return he was hailed not merely as a 
national leader but also as a martyr, and to-day his prestige among the 
natives is very great. 

I had several talks with Allal el Fassi, and soon found that he is the 
very opposite of a revolutionary firebrand. Fair-minded, and of un- 
doubted sincerity, he is by no means anti-French, and he admits that 
Morocco owes a great deal to the Protectorate. He envisages the future 
independence of his country as vested in a constitutional monarchy 
under the present dynasty. While realising that Morocco will have to 
form an alliance with France, he maintains that its terms must be nego- 
tiated freely by equal partners, and, while acknowledging that the Moors 
are not yet ready for self-government, he insists that the present lack of 
experts does not justify the withholding of independence. 


* * * * * 


Allal el Fassi and his followers lay the blame for Moorish adminis- 
trative and technical unpreparedness entirely at the door of the protecting 
Power. When I asked men at the head of the French administration why 
they did not employ more Moors in the running of the country, their 
answer was that there are not enough of them with the requisite pro- 
fessional qualifications. When I went on to enquire why only a very few 
Moors have been trained for administrative jobs, the reply was that two 
major wars within a mere twenty-five years had impeded the desired 
educational progress. The first school for the training of future native 
administrators was in fact not founded until December, 1949, and even 
then a mere sixty students were accommodated. 

The two world wars and their economic consequences have naturally 
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rendered the work of the Protectorate very difficult. Nevertheless, in the 
brief period since 1912, time and means have been found for the creation 
of a very large number of excellent French schools and other cultural 
institutions ; for the erection of the magnificent Government quarters 
at Rabat ; and for the spectacular building-up of French economy on 
Moroccan soil. All these achievements might easily suggest that more 
should have been done in the one sphere that the nationalists regard as 
the paramount obligation of the protecting Power. What the national- 
ists do not always admit is that the task was a very complex one and that 
they themselves did not always offer their full co-operation. 

If the Protectorate has been slow in giving the Moors the requisite 
professional training, this is partly due to the vacillations between two 
opposing policies. There are many individuals in the French adminis- 
tration.who are inspired by Lyautey’s example and whose sole concern 
is to hasten native progress. I have met any number of genuine idealists 
whose life is dedicated to the well-being of the Moors. They are par- 
ticularly numerous in the excellent corps of Offciers des Affaires Indigénes, 
most of whom enjoy the full confidence of the natives and whose record 
provides an example of educating work at its best. But quite as numerous 
are those Frenchmen who are convinced that the Moor is incapable of 
looking after his own affairs, and that only a benevolent but stern Pro- 
tectorate can save him from the calamitous results of his own deficiencies. 


* * * * * 


Another nationalist grievance is education. Though the Protectorate 
has done a great deal to diminish illiteracy, the nationalists maintain that 
French education has been given preferential treatment at the expense of 
the Moorish, and that, while there is not one French child in Morocco for 
whom no school exists, thousands of native children are still condemned 
to illiteracy because of the lack of Arab schools. Here again must be 
added that the education of the comparatively few French children is a 
far less difficult problem than that of the millions of native ones. 

Closely bound up with the subject of education is the matter of native 
culture in general. After years of intellectual stagnation there is to-day 
a growing literary activity. French censorship, however, nips it in the 
bud. The subjects that preoccupy native writers most are themes of 
patriotism, nationalism, and pan-Arabism. Yet the French censor is not 
likely to pass any of these themes, and the potential author has either to 
remain sterile or to expend his talents on matters that he considers of 
secondary importance. There are more French newspapers than Arab, 
and ftequently the chief Arabic daily, A/ A/am at Rabat, comes off the 
presses disfigured by blank spaces occasioned by censor’s deletions. 
News from other Arab countries are of absorbing interest to the natives, 
but exchange restrictions—that ubiquitous curse of the post-war world— 
make it hard for books dealing with Arab subjects to reach Moorish 
readers. 

It is in the very nature of Protectorates to make for inequality. Theo- 
retically Moor and French enjoy the same rights, but in practice every 
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Frenchman naturally has more power and enjoys greater rights than a 
native of corresponding status. While the French administration is 
strongly opposed to such a state of affairs, it is powerless to achieve much. 
For where two nations of unequal standards and power live side by side, 
it becomes inevitable that the stronger one should enjoy advantages over 
the weaker. And not all members of the French class subalterne ate 
opposed to profiting from that situation. 


III 


For some time now rumour had it that Egypt would plead before the 
United Nations for an early establishment of independence throughout 
the North African territories. 

Even the most devoted friend of the Moors would not claim that 
Morocco is really ready to govern itself. At present the natives show 
little of the efficiency, objectivity, punctiliousness and punctuality that 
are essential for the smooth running of a complex modern State machinery. 
The evils of Moorish nepotism and feudalism—however rich that 
feudalism may be in positive and attractive features—have bitten too 
deep into native administration to be got rid of overnight. These evils 
have been particularly potent during the last decades preceding the 
Protectorate, and the nationalist leaders themselves are fully aware of 
their potential dangers in the future. Among their aims is a weakening 
of the feudal system and, thus, of the power of individual pashas, sheikhs, 
and tribal leaders. 

A similar danger is inherent in the coexistence of two different races. 
Morocco’s original inhabitants are the Berbers who form more than a 
quarter of the population of almost nine millions. The Arabs conquered 
them between the seventh and tenth centuries, and though the Berbers 
have accepted Islam, often speak Arabic, and in customs may be indis- 
tinguishable from Arabs, the fact remains that many differences between 
the two races still exist, and that in the past many an Arab official despised 
the Berbers and treated them unfairly. Moroccan history teems with 
accounts of bloody feuds between Arab and Berber, and cases of racial 
discrimination have persisted right to the present century. 

The answer of the nationalists to this problem is that it needs the 
creation of a truly national consciousness to solve it. This, however, they 
say, cannot be achieved so long as foreigners not only rule the country 
but also make subtle use of racial differences for their own purposes. 
Indeed while the nationalists dismiss those differences as non-existent, the 
French lay particular stress upon them. Both attitudes seem unrealistic. 
There exist many physical, intellectual and psychological differences 
between Arab and Berber, but they are not of a political nature, and some 
of the most fervent nationalists are Berber. Moreover, a substantial part 
of the population is of mixed blood. Whether a departure of the French 
would sooth or aggravate such racial cleavages as may exist, the future 
alone can tell. Deprived for almost forty years of political activity, the 
Moors may at present be lacking in some of the requisite qualifications of 
statesmanship. In their present state of frustration, the nationalists are 
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often given to exaggeration and refuse to see the wood for the trees. 
Thus they magnify every true or imagined failing on the part of the 
Protectorate, and among the foreign spokesmen of their cause appeal 
particularly to those who themselves either have some grievance against 
the French or are unwilling to survey the Moroccan scene dispassionately. 
But under the existing conditions their shortcomings are inevitable, and 
opportunities to learn by direct experience should enable them soon to 
overcome them. 

Among the characteristics that portend well for the future are the 
elevated moral standards and the humanity of the Moors. Unlike their 
Algerian cousins, they show no violence and are innocent of the vitupera- 
tion that forms so conspicuous a feature of Algerian nationalists. 


IV 


Because of its geographical position and its vast economic poten- 
tialities, Morocco is destined to play an important part in any possible 
conflict between the western democracies and communism. After the 
French, the Americans were the first to realise that importance. During 
the last war they built an impressive air base at Port Lyautey which they 
have kept ever since; and they take an increasingly active interest in the 
country’s mineral and agricultural wealth. If trouble should develop, 
Morocco, guarding the western exit from the Mediterranean and the 
entrance to the Atlantic, is bound to be of utmost strategic significance. 
Its natural riches would turn it automatically into one of the storehouses 
of the west. 

But can Morocco fulfil its future strategic and economic réle if the 
nationalists remain dissatisfied, and if their animosity against the Protec- 
torate continues to increase ? 

If France were to leave to-morrow, it is very doubtful whether 
Morocco’s economy and administration could be maintained intact. 
Common sense makes it imperative that the French accomplishment be 
not destroyed simply to satisfy the ambitions of a minority. But 
nationalism always starts as the expression of a minority; and protecting 
Powers usually start by belittling its importance. Moreover, the affairs 
of nations seldom follow the dictates of common sense. The emotional 
forces generated by nationalism are at least as powerful as common sense 
or considerations of material well-being. Even the best government can 
never be a substitute for self-government. Or, as Bernard Shaw once said, 


* A conquered nation . . . will listen to no reformer, to no philosopher, to no 
preacher, until the demand of the Nationalists is granted. It will attend to no 
business, however vital, except the business of liberation.’ 


Not surprisingly, our own withdrawal from India, Burma and Ceylon, 
the granting of self-government to Viet Nam, and the promise of early 
independence to Libya, have given Moorish nationalism a new impetus. If 
France feels unable to state a definite date for the abandonment of the 
Protectorate, the Moors are bound to seek allies elsewhere. And if the 
United Nations remain deaf to Moorish aspirations, Morocco might 
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conceivably turn toward Moscow. As Abd el Krim stated in February 
of this year, to reach its goal of independence ‘ Morocco will ally itself 
with Satan himself ’. 

Now Moorish life is still rooted in the essentially anti-communist 
tenets of Islam. More than in most Arab countries religion is a living 
force in Morocco, and Arab and Berber alike are governed in most of their 
activities by Islam. This is as true of the Shleuh in the Atlas mountains, 
the merchants in the towns, the students at the Karaouine and Ben Yussef 
Universities as of nationalist leaders, cabinet ministers and the Sultan 
himself. The Sultan stressed to me in a conversation that however 
important secular modern training may be for his people, intensive 
religious education must always form the basis of Moroccan life. So in 
theory the country should be ill-disposed to communist doctrines. But 
few Moors know anything of the true nature of communism and of 
Russia’s present-day tendency to encourage the nationalism of subjected 
peoples exclusively for its own purposes. 

Many French experts of Far-Eastern affairs maintain that had France 
granted independence to Indo-China soon after the late war, even left- 
wing natives would have welcomed it, and the bloodshed of recent years 
might have been avoided. Whether their assumption is correct or not, 
the fact remains that to-day nationalists throughout French-Africa look 
scornfully upon the régime of Bao Dai whom they ridicule as a French 
puppet. In spite of their anti-communist feelings, they consider Ho Chi 
Minh as the legitimate representative of Indo-Chinese aspirations, and 
completely forget that the latter’s victory would only bring them one step 
nearer to their own future enslavement by communism. 

In politics right timing is quite as important as an efficient administra- 
tion. Though Indo-China’s proximity to the communist world puts it 
into a special category, its example is a warning. The surge of nationa- 
lism which is among the decisive factors in the awakening of post-war 
Asia and Africa, will hardly be held back in the Maghreb indefinitely. 
And it would be unwise to interpret Moorish reserve and moderation as 
subservience or resignation. 


* * * * * 


What then is the answer to the conflicting ideas and interests that 
govern the Moroccan situation? The position of France vis-d-vis Morocco 
is not an easyone. In spite of her own economic and strategic interests in 
Morocco, there can be no doubt that France is genuinely eager to assist 
the Moors on their path to self-government. At the same time France 
seems convinced that Morocco needs her guidance for many years to come. 
The nationalists, on the other hand, clamour for early independence. 

Thoughtful observers consider that it would be in the best interests of 
France herself to make a definite dated promise for the abandonment of 
the Protectorate. This, they maintain, should be supplemented by a 
whole-hearted effort to train the natives for self-government; by a 
removal of unnecessary restrictions such as are exemplified by the 
censorship; by the increasing replacement of French civil servants by 
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Moorish counterparts; and, finally, by a substantial increase in the power 
of the Sultan and of the native consultative assembly that at present meets 
only for two weeks each year. As to the date of withdrawal opinions 
vary. But the most prevalent view seems to be that the example of Libya 
might provide some guidance. A period of ten years is considered as fair 
to all parties concerned, and it is claimed that this would give the French 
enough time to wind up their administration and to establish a solid 
nucleus of native experts. It would also offer the nationalists something 
concrete to look forward to, and would safeguard their future friendship 
for France. 


V 


There still remains the problem of Spanish Morocco. The Spanish 
Protectorate is not the result of a treaty between Spain and Morocco but 
of an agreement between Spain and France concluded in November, 1912, 
over the head of the Moots, by whom it has never been accepted as 
binding. 

Whereas the French zone is peaceful, prosperous and progressive, the 
Spanish part shows no such virtues. Little is being done to improve the 
lot of the natives whose privations are very great. The French admit that 
native self-government is their ultimate aim; the Spanish, on the other 
hand, have not made similar promises, and their policy suggests that they 
regard their zone as belonging to them in perpetuity. French intelligence 
can be relied upon to lead one day to the right decision even without 
outside pressure. Such hopes do not seem justified in regard to the 
Spanish, and nothing less than the full weight of world opinion holds out 
any promise that their zone will be either set free or enabled to enjoy any 
benefits comparable with those in the, admittedly, far more fertile French 
zone. But the precarious balance of power in the western world makes 
it unlikely that the United Nations will wish to create a new danger spot 
in their midst. Such reluctance, however, may prove dangerous. For 
while in the French zone the inarticulate masses are still indifferent to the 
problem of self-government and accept the presence of the French 
without resentment and often with gratitude, the great majority of the 
Moors in the Spanish zone is strongly antagonistic to their Protectorate. 
Though long-suffering by nature, they are also born fighters. 

Here again, France, with her greater political wisdom and higher 
administrative standards, may provide an example. For once France 
decides to keep her word and grant the Moors self-government, the 
Spanish could hardly continue to occupy their zone. After her experi- 
ences at the hands of Abd el Krim, it does not seem likely that Spain 
could take the risk of opposing the Moors unaided. 

But if France acknowledges the great force of modern African 
nationalism and draws the right conclusions, such a contingency should 
never arise.. And Morocco, instead of becoming a potential danger zone, 
would become one of France’s most valued allies. A strong France that 
can fully depend upon her allies is as essential to the stability of the 
western world as is a contented Morocco to that of France herself. 
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THE LEFT ROAD FOR BRITAIN ?—I 


HOW MANY? WHAT FOR? 
By Eric Siepmann 


This article and the two which follow it are based on the assumption 
that British Socialism has reached an impasse, and that what is required 
is a new policy of the left. The authors write perspectively from a non- 
Socialist Left, a Socialist and Conservative standpoint.—Eprror. 


Now that we have had time to think about the 1950 elections, we are 
struck by three factors new in English politics :— 

1. The ‘ floating voter,’ or non-party man and woman, came in for a 
lot of nasty abuse. 

2. People, especially young people, went about with wrinkled brows, 
frustrated, bamboozled and puzzled by the fact that neither of the two 
main parties offered a final and satisfactory solution to all the problems of 
life (¢.¢., they were in search of ideologies, not platforms). 

3. The class war played a greater part than ever. 

As regards the ‘ floating vote,’ an important City banker complained 
to me : ‘ How can you foretell the result of an election which depends on 
a fraction of scum who will vote one way to-day, and another tomorrow? ’ 
The answer was that, in my opinion, a high proportion of ex-soldiers 
voted Labour in 1945 and were violently anti-Labour in 1950, and that 
these voters represented not the ‘ scum” but the élite of the electorate. 
They were those who had volunteered for active service with joy ‘ like 
swimmers into cleanness leaping,’ believing (wrongly, as it turned out) 
that the muddles and betrayals which had led to the war had, also, finally 
discredited the muddlers and appeasers, and that the defeat of Nazism 
meant not a return to the status quo, but the beginning of a better world 
in which the comradeship of the platoons and bomb-shelters would be 
prolonged to form the basis of a new brotherhood. This may have been 
naive, but it was not contemptible. It was this élite, by the by, which was 
a trifle astonished when Mr. Churchill told them in 1944 that while the 
danger lasted anyone capable of killing a German had been good enough 
to be given a gun, but that the war had become, towards its end, ‘ less 
ideological.’ They wondered what he meant, and wondering voted 
against him in 1945. Their war had been ideological. 
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Apart from these motives, there were good reasons for not despising 
the ‘ floating voter.’ The class which had been traditionally ‘ despised ’ 
in this country was not the unattached voter, but ‘ the politicians’ : and 
this for a very good, British reason—namely, that willy-nilly they were 
apt to represent ‘interests’ whereas the ordinary citizen or man-of- 
goodwill tried to look beyond these ‘ interests,’ even his own, with a 
view to ensuring fair play for all. Only when it came to a general election 
did the best citizen plump for one or another party, and then he chose it 
neither because of the ‘interests’ which it favoured nor, of course, 
because it offered a complete answer to the problems of life. The élite, 
or most conscientious of voters, took a pleasure—possibly even a 
slightly malicious pleasure—in keeping their votes appropriate rather 
than consistent. The ‘scum,’ they thought, if any (and this contempt 
was good-humoured rather than vitriolic) was to be found among the 
‘ interests ’ and the politicians who represented them. 

But if our detached voter was not guided only by an ‘ interest,’ and if 
he did not expect the party of his choice to provide him with a complete 
ideology or world-outlook, he was—of course—guided and decided in 
his choice by his own deeper philosophy, by his own outlook. This is 
important. He, the man-of-goodwill, (call him a liberal, in the broad 
sense, if you like) thought it his business to have a philosophy, a religion 
or a world outlook. He did not expect the politician, or the State to 
provide it. In other words, he voted according to his conscience ; he 
did not surrender, nor wish to surrender, his conscience to the politician, 
nor to the party, nor to the State. 

Let us leave the immediate issues of the 1950 election to the econom- 
ists and the counters of votes. Let us go a little deeper and examine the 
different groups of ideas which resulted in a vote for one or other of the 
parties, or in an abstention. It is obvious that if there were more reasons 
than ever before for an abstention, then there are signs of something 
wrong in the party system itself. Ifa high number of voters found them- 
selves frustrated, and cared little in their hearts for either of the major 
parties, there is scope—or scope may arise—for a new party, or for a new 
adjustment in its outlook by one of the main parties. 

It is, at first sight, paradoxical to suggest that this may have been the 
case in an election which resulted in the highest number of votes ever 
recorded. The paradox is explained by the fact, reported by most exper- 
ienced observers, that an unusually high number of votes were given 
against one or the other party. People voted Labour who disliked con- 
servatism, without caring for socialism ; and vice versa. If this was so, 
then an unusually high number of voters may indeed have found them- 
selves frustrated. Who were these frustrated people, and why were they 
frustrated ? 

The answer to the first question is supplied by the tergiversations and 
efforts made by the politicians of both parties to capture the votes of just 
these frustrated persons, i.e., the fluid vote. One could conclude from 
the antics of Messrs. Butler and Morrison that they (the undecided 
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voters) belonged to the Left without being socialists, and were ‘ bour- 
geois ’ without being conservative. 

It appears, then, that in spite of the large proportion of votes given to 
the main parties there may be a potential Third Force which might, by a 
slight re-grouping of the political forces, win a large majority ; and that 
this Third Force lies Left of centre. To put it plainly, the great bulk 
of progressive voters in this country has been split by the dogmatic 
arrogance and class spite of some socialists, and left to wander in a 
middle mist. The election proved, also, that the politically dispossessed 
voters rejected Liberalism, as led and advocated by Messrs. Davies 
and Byers (of whom most of us had never heard) as the cure for their frus- 
tration. 

All this would be academic and irrelevant if the Labour party had won 
its small majority for a strong, go-ahead policy, plain for all to under- 
stand. But the great fact which has emerged from the elections is that 
Laboutr’s policy of nationalisation is bankrupt. The great fact which has 
emerged, and which has hardly yet been realised in its full significance, 
is that the British elections of 1950 meant the end of democratic socialism—in the 
world ! Socialism in Britain has stopped, because it can only be carried 
further by a degree of compulsion unacceptable to the majority ; and 
socialism in Scandinavia had already reached dormancy in the same way. 
The great British experiment in voluntary, self-imposed, non-violent 
revolution has ended. That leaves the Russians to sneer: ‘I told you 
so ! ’, and the rest of us to ask : ‘ What next ?’ 

This brings us to our second question. Why does a high proportion 
of the traditionally progressive vote in Britain refuse to follow Labour 
any further ? Why do these progressives find themselves frustrated ? 

Looking back, and going deeper than the immediate issues, it is now 
possible to see clearly the main reasons of offence which led a large 
number of the progressive élite to reject Labour. Firstly, Labour came 
under suspicion of representing, ruthlessly and deliberately, a sectional 
interest : that of the British working-class, as represented by the Trade 
Unions. Secondly, Labour—having thus overlooked the interests of the 
country as a whole a+ ome—came under double suspicion of overlooking 
national interests abroad. Whatever Mr. Bevin might do, too many of the 
Labour intellectuals, in their efforts to unload the ballast of the past, 
rejected both nationalism and imperial responsibility with so horrid a 
repugnance, howled so loudly ‘my country always wrong,’ that they 
could hardly complain if people who had not lost sight of nor pride in 
British achievements felt that a narrow class-outlook at home was hardly 
compensated by a sickly internationalism abroad. The Labour party 
itself was split—is split—on the national issue, in foreign politics. 

A third reason for the growing mistrust of Labour felt by the pro- 
gressive élite is best laid bare by a reductio ad absurdum. 

Let us imagine a naive but earnest and intelligent young woman of 
twenty-one, asking herself which way to vote. She will still be trailing 
clouds of metaphysical glory, and so she will begin with some funda- 
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mental questions before she can narrow down her choice to the mere 
question of Labour versus Conservative. 

What, she will ask, do we live for ? And, if we have aims, what is 
the réle of government in achieving those aims ? 

Without following the young lady through the realm of metaphysics, 
we may assume that she will rapidly decide that the first function both of 
individuals and of nations is self-preservation. The next step will be 
that, in the glory of her twenty-one years, she will brush this aim scorn- 
fully aside as inadequate to a civilised people, and conclude that beyond 
self-preservation there must be improvement, both in the material and 
spiritual conditions of life. 

Now let us assume that she meets an attractive young man, who is 
already a socialist, and with whom she discusses her electoral problem. 
* Ah,’ he will cry (being a clever young man) ‘ don’t you see that you 
have chosen already ? Just as M. Jourdain found that he had been 
talking prose all his life, so you have become a socialist without knowing 
it. The moment you admit that we must do more than conserve, you 
have de facto admitted that we ought to plan. And that is socialism ! ’ 

Life being what it is, especially if the young man is good-looking, off 
she trots and votes socialist. Thousands—probably millions—of votes 
have been registered for no better reason. 

Not that the reasons given by the young man were wholly bad. They 
represented a simplification with an ideal in it, which is just what our 
young lady was looking for: and what—as a matter of fact—makes 
most people vote. 

But later she may find herself asking how far we shall plan. And as 
soon as she has looked this question squarely in the face, she is bound to 
discover that—always assuming that the ‘ objects of life ’ are the concern 
of government—another question is inevitably and intimately bound up 
with it. This second question that arises is the question of population. 
If we are going to plan people’s lives, then we must know for how many 
people we are planning. We must, in fact, go further. We must plan, or 
control the birth-rate. We can’t just go on haphazard, dealing with 
growths of population, chiefly in the wrong places. 

In other words, our young lady, newly and wholeheartedly converted 
to planning, will have decided that everything must be planned. And 
if everything must be planned, we must plan solutions to the two 
fundamental problems of life : what do we live for ? and how many 
people should be allowed to live ? This double problem for the 
planners may conveniently be summarised by the phrase : How many? 
What for ? 

This is the absurd point to which our young lady’s argument was 
meant to reduce itself, and at which she may develop serious doubts 
about the whole business. She may even draw the lesson that there is a 
limit to what she expects of a political party which falls far short of telling 
her how many babies she ought to have ; and that there are some ques- 
tions which must be decided by the individual, according to his con- 
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science, and others (less fundamental) which may be left to the Govern- 
ment. 

In case she does not immediately see this, she will find the arguments 
against handing over one’s conscience to the State, or to anyone 
else, summarised by innumerable Protestant and liberal writers and 
with notable brilliance by C. S. Lewis in The Abolition of Man (and, 
of course, by Dostoievsky in The Legend of the Grand Inquisitor). Lewis 
showed in his three Riddell Memoria] Lectures that if we are ready 
to hand over a// problems to the Planners, all we do is to establish a 
tyranny. The Planners, human beings like ourselves, can only be 
selected by force or chance, and can only proceed to make decisions 
(once we have eliminated conscience) according to their own chance 
inclinations. 

Let us assume, therefore, that our young lady does find it absurd that 
the State should be expected to decide what she is alive for, and how many 
babies she will have. Her boy-friend will scoff all this aside, and say that 
no Labour politician has ever proposed such grotesque invasion of the 
private rights of citizens, and that even in Russia, where planning is 
carried to the extreme, the Party has never thought of dictating to its 
citizens how many children they should have. (Possibly, because the 
Soviet answer to the first half of the question is : ‘ As many Russians as 
possible’ ; but what their answer to the second half is, all Westerners 
would like to know.) Slightly reassured, our young lady will then be 
astonished to find such a notable Left intellectual as Dr. Julian Huxley 
advocating just this very thing—the control and planning of population, 
in two articles in World Review. 

Now I have heard Dr. Huxley described by a fellow-scientist, and 
a deeper thinker, as ‘ superficial,’ but the fact remains that he has a 
high reputation among Leftist thinkers of our day. It can hardly be 
surprising, then, if the third doubt which discourages the enlightened 
voter from following Labour all the way turns out to be based on a 
suspicion that the Labour theoreticians don’t really know where, if 
anywhere, to stop. Without going into the problem of population, 
which is, of course, one of the central problems of our time, our 
young lady may be expected to note with a wondering eye that Dr. 
Huxley in his two articles advocates what only Hitler, among. rulers, 
had been known to consider: namely, the control by Authority of the 
number of babies born ; and the sight of the usual number of weak- 
kneed intellectuals, whom one can only compare to the Gadarene swine, 
rushing after their leader into the sea, may inspire her with further doubts 
as to whether a certain kind of ‘ pseudo-scientific ’ thinking is necessarily 
right because it happens to be fashionable. 

Leaving our young lady to have as many babies as she likes, let us 
return to the connection between the voter’s outlook and his choice of a 
vote. More votes are probably given for broad reasons, as opposed to 
the immediate issues, than politicians think. Many people, for instance, 
vote Left because of what the Evonomist calls a ‘ general humanitarian 
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bias in favour of the humble and poor,’ without any knowledge of the 
economic problems involved. 

What, then, decides a vote ? In the growing complexity of modern 
life, people are found to adopt whole groups of ideas, which serve the 
purpose of a thought-out philosophy. These groups of ideas have been 
connected by original thinkers in the past, and taken over by less original 
thinkers in the present. Once these coagulations of ideas have been 
formed, once a generation has been conditioned to accept them as 
belonging to one another, nothing is more difficult than to break them 
up and to revalue each separate idea by itself. Nothing, in other words, 
is harder than original thinking. 

Now some of the ideas which are commonly accepted as forming 
part and parcel of a Left attitude, have become irrelevant and no longer 
form a whole which the progressive but intelligent voter will accept. 
Here, I think, we have reached the chief reason for the frustration felt by 
a large section of the electoral élite. 

We have enumerated three ideas which cannot be accepted as axioms 
of a Left attitude : namely, the idea that nationalism and imperialism are, 
in all their forms, invariably wrong ; the idea that the interests of one 
class in one country can be put before everything else ; and the idea that 
planning is always right. There are two further assumptions which may 
be regarded with the same suspicion (apart from their validity as ideas) 
as axioms which every progressive must take for granted. 

The two ideas to which I refer are pseudo-scientific atheism, and the 
notion that all forms of privilege are unjust. As regards the first, it is not 
irrelevant that whereas the attack on religion went with radical opinions 
on the Continent from 1789 onwards, radical opinion in this country has 
its roots in the Protestant religion. As for ‘ privilege,’ it never seems to 
occur even to our apologetic intellectuals of the Right that there is, or 
could possibly be, a case in favour of privilege, either class or national. 
Abroad, thinking sometimes proceeds more on truculent lines and less 
according to fashionable groups of ideas, and such a thinker of the 
extreme Left as M. Julien Benda has argued in favour of a system of 
organised privilege. M. Benda wrote, in his war-time study of 
democracy :— 

‘A gtave problem arises. Would it not be in the interest of any State 
not only to honour its élite as individuals, but to grant, as occurs in Britain, 
a cettain pre-eminence to a class, whose pre-eminence would be hereditary, 
and to put up with the abuses which are inevitably associated with such an 
organism, as long as the abuses are eclipsed by the advantages to the com- 
munity ?? 

M. Benda, let me repeat, is a thinker of the extreme Left ; but then, 
of course, he is an original thinker and does not accept his ideas ready- 
made for him in groups. 

The question, therefore, is whether the Labour Party, having achieved 
bankruptcy with its past policy, is capable of piecing together a new 
* outlook ’ which will appeal to the frustrated elements of the Left whom 
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it has ceased to represent. Is it capable of a re-groupment of ideas 
which would give it a real majority of the Left, which quite possibly 
exists in this country ? Is there, in fact, any chance of its intellectuals 
throwing aside bigotry and attempting to re-value the assumptions which 
pass for Left thought in these days ? 

If so, we submit for re-examination the following ideas, taken at 
present without a grain of salt as axioms by most of our fashionable 
sheep of the Left : 

1. Nationalism is always wrong. 

2. Imperialism is always wrong. 

3. Planning is always right. 

4. Pseudo-scientific materialism and atheism are the proper wear for a 
Leftist. 

5. Privilege is always wrong. 

If this looks to our more callow Leftists a as a revolutionary invitation 
to throw over their principles and become Conservatives, I suggest that 
they study the history of British radicalism and think again. And if they 
really do start taking the jig-saw to pieces and examining the bits, they 
might do worse than go back to the point where our young lady started 
with the simple questions, ‘ How many ? What for ?’” 














THE LEFT ROAD FOR BRITAIN ?—II 


SOCIALISM IN PERSPECTIVE 
By G. L. Arnold 


N what follows an attempt is made to discuss the British political scene 

tom the standpoint of a writer who is a supporter of the Labour Party 
but not a native of this country. Whether such a discussion should be 
attempted is a question to which no answer can here be given, unless it be 
a reminder that the texture of the labour movement is nowhere wholly 
bound up with specifically national conditions and that to be a Socialist 
is in itself to make internationalist assumptions about the nature of 
political problems. In the age of Strasbourg assemblies and Atlantic 
alliances, such an attitude is perhaps becoming less of a heresy than it was. 
In any event, the recent General Election in this country was widely and 
correctly felt to be a European rather than a purely British event. 

It would appear to this writer that the issue facing the Labour Party has 
not been exhausted by those post-election commentaries which drew 
attention to the Party’s relative failure to mobilise widespread public 
support for a programme of socialisation. The failure is indeed obvious, 
for it is plain that the great bulk of the almost 13.5 million votes cast for 
Labour came from the trade union ranks. The Government derived 
almost no support from the farmers, despite the recent prosperity of 
agriculture; it obviously could not expect to win the votes of shop- 
keepers or small manufacturers, save in isolated instances; and it seems to 
have lost ground among the salaried and professional stratum. At the 
same time—and this is worth bearing in mind—it failed to win that 
considerable section of the working class, perhaps amounting to one- 
third, which habitually votes Conservative or does not vote at all. In 
short, Labour remains a sectional rather than a national party, and while 
this fact doubtless causes no great alarm to some of its trade union 
supporters it must give serious concern to the political leaders, whether 
of the ‘ Right’ or “ Left’ persuasion. Before another genuine victory 
can be won at the polls, Labour, it is clear, will have to tap fresh sources 
of support. The organised workers made their maximum effort in the 


1 Cf. in particular The Economist of Match 18th. This article, like many others, poses the 
problem of gaining middle-class support for Socialism, and concludes that Labour has failed 
in this aim. But it hardly raises the question whether a different approach might not have 
succeeded, 
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last election and by their loyalty and discipline just saved the day. More 
than that cannot be expected of them, but more is needed if Labour is to 
become a genuinely national or, what amounts to the same, a genuinely 
Socialist party, capable of governing and not merely administering the 
country during the difficult years ahead. 

This then is the problem. What is the solution? Here the diagnosti- 
cians part company, though their differences are not as simple and clear-cut 
as is frequently alleged. It is, in particular, a considerable over- 
simplification to contrast ‘ moderates ’ and ‘ radicals’ in relation to the 
problem of gaining middle-class support. Doubtless there are those who 
believe that if the political issue is sufficiently sharpened almost the entire 
working-class electorate can be roped in before very long; but this is an 
extreme view. It is more common to find supporters of the ‘ Left’ 
arguing in terms of a clear-cut Socialist policy that will make sense to the 
middle class, or at any rate to the salaried part of this class, while leaving 
the not inconsiderable number of working-class Tories to their traditional 
allegiance. Such an approach cuts sharply across the pseudo-Marxist 
assumptions that have become common to many people, including some 
who are not Socialists. It assumes that class is not necessarily a deter- 
minant; that considerable numbers of the salariat can become convinced 
supporters of Labour, while ‘ backward ’ strata of the working class will 
continue to vote Conservative; and that Socialism must be re-stated in 
terms that convey an acceptable meaning to all, or nearly all, groups of 
society. It is a view that accords with the intellectual traditions of British 
Socialism, if not of the trade unions, and it is one that is held by sup- 
porters of the ‘ Left ’ as well as the ‘ Right.’ Indeed, the notion that the 
‘ Left’ consists of ‘ class warriors ’ determined to trample on all that is 
sacred to the white collar employee and the professional man, though 
backed by the considerable authority of The Economist, is one that has only 
the barest relation to actuality. 

Superficially it might seem that the programme just sketched is already 
the orthodox one, since it is that expounded by Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
the undisputed (for the time being) master of the Party machine. But it 
is only necessary to recall that Mr. Morrison was in charge of the last 
election campaign, with results that are only too plain. There is in fact 
only the barest resemblance between a genuinely Socialist approach to the 
problem and Mr. Morrison’s attempt to win the middle class by a straight 
appeal to its sectional interests, traditions and prejudices. The under- 
lying differences are much more important than the outward similarities. 
The Morrisonian strategy consists of keeping Socialism and the Welfare 
State in separate water-tight compartments, on the assumption that the 
middle class can be won if nothing is said about the Socialist part of 
Labour’s programme. Whereas a leadership that was sure of itself and 
regarded Socialism as something more than an embellishment of an 
otherwise dull and ‘ practical’ set of measures designed to improve the 
Welfare State, would have confronted it with a Socialist programme 

conceived as the solution of Britain’s national problem. To this writer at any 
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rate, though such criticism coming from an outsider may seem presump- 
tuous, the fault of Labour’s election campaign lay in its complacent 
sectionalism, its soporific self-praise, and its suggestion that all classes of 
society are already living in the best of all full-employment worlds. This 
is scarcely the way to make people believe that Socialism is relevant to the 
staggering problems which Britain has to face, and which are far from 
being solved by the extension of the social services. It is, on the contrary, 


eas 


ES; 


to convince them that Labour is unable or unwilling to grow to fully | 


national stature. The campaign was conducted on the tacit assumption 
that Britain has no serious problems to face. The assumption is patently 
unreal, and the complacency engendered by Ministerial speeches and 
articles in the Press did not even pay off electorally. Both long-range and 
short-range considerations should have dictated a radically different 
approach. Instead of apologising for ‘ austerity ’ measures, Government 
speakers might have defended the capital investment programme on 
national grounds, and done the same for planning and socialisation. The 
Opposition could then have been challenged to justify its various pro- 
posals for easing the tax burden, relinquishing controls and so on, every 
such suggestion being related to the critical position in which the country 
finds itself. But self-confidence was lacking and it was thought wiser to 
propitiate suburbia by vague talk of better times to come. The result was 
a set-back which came close to being a defeat. 


It would be pointless to dwell on this subject were it not for growing | 
evidence that the Morrisonian election strategy is intended to serve asa © 


model for future occasions. Its danger lies in the fact that it represents a 
perversion of one of the few genuinely novel and fruitful conceptions 
elaborated under Fabian influence in recent years: that of a Socialism 
which takes in all strata of society associated with the modern production 
process. In his own way, of course, Mr. Morrison is intent on making 
room for the managerial element, both in the Party propaganda and in 
the running of the public corporations. He has for many years been in 
the forefront of the struggle against the near-syndicalist narrowness of 
some trade union leaders—hence his antagonism to Mr. Ernest Bevin, the 
leading representative of a different section of the ‘ Right.’ More than 
other Socialists, perhaps, he has been influenced by the Hitler catastrophe 
and the lesson it holds for Socialist movements unable to outgrow the 
inevitable sectionalism of labour’s early phase of development. What he 
does not seem to realise is that this narrowness cannot be overcome by the 
mechanical addition to the planners’ building of a wing specially con- 
structed for the middle class. A Socialist party which really thinks 
nationally, i.e. in terms of society’s problems as a whole, will eventually 
obtain the support of all, or most, classes of the nation. In Britain’s case 
there is the further problem of holding the Commonwealth together— 
a problem whose solution demands a frontal attack upon matters such as 
the colour-bar, African self-government, State-controlled capital invest- 
ment in tropical regions (at the expense if necessary of the home con- 
sumer), and so forth. Suburbia, or part of it, will vote for such a pro- 
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gramme if the Labour Party is genuinely prepared to take the bull by the 
horns—of which at present there is little sign.* 

In trying to estimate Labour’s chances of evolving in the direction 
indicated by these brief remarks, one is faced with the paradox that a 
movement which prides itself on its freedom from Continental dogma- 
tism is at the same time more deeply rooted in a purely sectional view of 
society than any other European Socialist party. Unlike the Social- 
Democratic movements of the Continent, which grew out of the demo- 
cratic struggle against absolutism and bureaucracy, the British Labour 
Party evolved from a parliamentary representation of the trade unions: 
an event unique in European history, although apparently destined to 
become the model of similar developments in the United States and 
Canada. Elsewhere, labour movements were started by Socialists, the 
extreme case being that of Russia where the autochthonous working-class 
leadership was strangled in its cradle by the ‘ revolutionary professionals ” 
of the intelligentsia. In Britain alone were Socialists faced with the 
problem of converting a full-grown movement which had come into 
being independently of their own efforts. Although the Party gradually 
relinquished its Liberal ideology in favour of a Socialist one, there has 
never been a point where this conversion could be regarded as an accom- 
plished fact. A certain tension has remained, and even to-day the trade 
union leadership has to struggle against atavistic tendencies in its own 
ranks. It is both significant and amusing that this process is frequently 
interpreted by political opponents of Labour as a conflict between the 
sturdy commonsense of the unions and the doctrinaire fanaticism of the 
Socialist intellectuals, whereas in fact every step forward from a sectional 
to a national approach on the part of the unions has been mediated and 
guided by the acceptance of a further piece of Socialist philosophy. The 
truth is that there exists no alternative to this process of ‘ socialising ’ the 
workers’ movement, save possibly that of the corporate State—which 
may be one reason why some of the younger Conservatives seem to be 
hankering after corporatism. The trade unions cannot play their full 
part in society except by supporting the construction of a Socialist order, 
and conversely Socialism cannot remain democratic unless it is based on 
the unions—and not on a totalitarian party drawn from the higher ranks of 
the State bureaucracy, as in the Soviet Union. There is an interrelation 
here which can only be grasped from the inside. The sectional limitations 
of the original workers’ movement are constantly being overcome in the 
struggle to make Socialism a reality, while the political ‘side’ of the 
movement retains its health through being forced to state its case in terms 
that make sense to the average trade unionist. This process of growth 





2 The Seretse affair should be judged against this background. Since politicians are apt to 
protest that their private feelings must rank behind the public interest, the primary question 
to be addressed to the Labour Government is whether an African policy, of which the handling 
of the Seretse affair stands as a typical instance, makes sense from the viewpoint of either 
Britain or the Labour Party. The same applies to the toleration of the settlers’ regime in 
Rhodesia, relations with the Union of South Africa, etc. 
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excludes adventurous experiments, dictatorial ambitions, and everything 
that smacks of totalitarianism. It is, however, a slow and sometimes 
painful one, and the question arises whether its present speed is not} 
seriously inadequate to meet the problems of our epoch. 

It is apparent, for example, that expedients such as filling the House! 
of Lords with superannuated Labour politicians are calculated to dis-/ 
credit the empirical philosophy of the movement by underlining the 
ludicrous side of a self-denying modesty that tends at every moment to 
collapse into archaism. Trade unionists and Socialists cut strange figures 
in an assembly which combines the functions of a Second Chamber with 
the ceremonial of a bygone age. At the risk of seeming offensive it needs 
to be said that this fancy-dress masquerade, in which retired boiler- 
makers are pleased to hear themselves referred to as ‘ the noble Viscount,’ 
adds nothing to the prestige of British Labour abroad, or—it seems to this 
writer—its spiritual health at home. The question of a revising body is a 
serious one which ought to be divorced from that of the present anachro- 
nistic Second Chamber. Proposals for ‘strengthening the House of 
Lords ” by doing away with the hereditary Peerage leave the uncomfort- | 
able impression that it is intended not merely to give some sort of | 
expression to corporate interests—there is a great deal to be said for that— 
but to do so in a way which will conserve all that is most irrational, 
parochial and insular in the body politic. If the unreformed House of 
Lords were left to die a natural death, the question of enabling corporate 
bodies—from the universities to the newly established public corpora-/ 
tions in industry—to meet together in public could be discussed in 
earnest. At present no such discussion is possible, since a proposal to 
bring the public corporations into the Lords would encounter the 
strongest and most principled democratic objections. The whole issue 
may conceivably be brought to a head should a Conservative Govern- 
ment try to ‘ reform’ the Upper House by bringing the public corpora- 
tions into it. This would at last touch off the overdue discussion upon the 
best means to prevent the mixed economy from degenerating into a 
corporate one—a danger which is far from remote. Meanwhile the 
apparent lack of interest in the subject displayed by almost all branches of 
the Labour movement testifies to the continuing strength of sectional 
parochialism. 

It is only another instance of this concentration upon bread-and- 
butter issues, to the exclusion of almost anything else, that ‘ theory ’ is | 
declared to be unimportant—something that benighted Continentals go 
in for, but of which British Socialism stands in no need, exception being 
made for economics. At first sight this seems sheer make-believe. The 
predominant philosophy of the movement is in fact radical and utilitarian, 
as every democratic philosophy must be. In a sense nothing is more 
doctrinaire than ‘ one man one vote,’ or ‘ the greatest happiness of the | 
gteatest number.’ Those who hold this philosophy have no claim to be 
regarded as mere empiricists. They are in fact committed to an entire | 
system of beliefs. In recent years the need to defend the frontier of 
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democratic Socialism against the Communist onslaught, in theory as well 
as practice, has led to a deepening of this awareness. It has not, however, 
been made more explicit. Presumably this is meant when it is claimed 
that British Socialism is ‘undogmatic.’ It would be a fascinating 
exercise to discover how much importance the average member of the 
Labour Party attaches to the late Professor Laski’s demonstration, in 
the preface to the centenary edition of the Communist Manifesto, that 
Marx and Engels were Social-Democrats whose political theory has been 
perverted by the Communists. Presumably the answer is: none. Yet 
Communists are trained to expound a theory of the State whose roots go 
back to the French Revolution, while Labour supporters have to make 
do with an eclectic compound of Paine, Mill and the Webbs (who in their 
old age discovered in the Soviet Union the bureaucratic paradise of their 
dreams). Nobody seems to think this strange, nor is there any surprise 
when Mr. Bernard Shaw couples praise of Mussolini with admiration for 
Stalin, or when Labour Members of Parliament express sympathy for 
General Franco, as some of them have done. If it is objected that all 
this is mere froth, one has only to witness Mr. Morrison’s quiet campaign 
to ‘ strengthen ’ the House of Lords, or the indifference which permits a 
public corporation like the B.B.C. to establish a monopoly of broadcasting, 
to become convinced that a concern for theory can after all be eminently 
practical, Certainly the theory of the democratic State in the age of 
planning and mixed economies has not been thought out yet. Perhaps 
it is too early. What one would like to see is some evidence that the 
subject is at least being taken seriously. 

When the question of Labout’s philosophy, or lack of philosophy, is 
brought up it is almost impossible not to mention Mr. Francis Williams, 
former Editor of the Daily Herald and still one of the Party’s chief 
propagandists. Mr. Williams would probably not claim to be a theorist; 
indeed, it is one of his pet notions that theory is superfluous. He is, 
however, influential enough in his own right. In his book, The Trip 
Challenge, and in numerous articles he has expounded a view of the matter 
which deserves notice since it probably sums up what is vaguely felt by 
most members of the Party’s dominant wing. From his writings there 
emerges the picture of a movement which has a clear and adequate 
answer to all the problems of our epoch. It knows how to plan, how to 
govern, and how to spread the blessings of democracy to less fortunate 
areas of the globe, such as the Colonies or the new Asiatic Dominions 
of the Commonwealth. It has carried out a peaceful revolution, rein- 
vigorated the British economy, liberated India without bloodshed, and 
presented mankind with something better and more satisfying than 
Communism. And it has done all this without committing itself to any- 
thing in particular. ‘ The mainspring of its energy has been moral, not 
materialistic. Its conception has been founded on a way of life rather than 
the establishment of a particular economic system.’ (Cf. News Chronicle, 
March 30th.) Now the element of truth in these claims is of a kind likely 
to conceal the very serious flaws which the argument contains. One has 
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only to glance at the latest Economic Survey, or the latest reports from 
South-East Asia, to have one’s confidence considerably diminished. One 
also notices that Socialist economists like Professor Cole or Professor 






Arthur Lewis, to say nothing of Dr. Balogh, are markedly less enthusi- | 


astic about the kind of planning which wins the admiration of Mr. 
Williams.* And then one remembers that for all its mistakes the Govern- 
ment has done better in the economic field than in any other! There is 
food here for some critical reflection. Has the problem of running a 
mixed economy really been solved even in outline? Does the Labour 
Party know what to do with occupations like farming? Has somebody 
thought out a way of democratising the school system without destroying 
its pluralistic character? Is there some Socialist remedy for the plight of 
the film industry—and for the triviality of its output? Could not Labour 
Ministers busy themselves with some scheme under which the B.B.C. 
might hire out its technical facilities, at a nominal charge, to independent 
public bodies—churches, universities, trade unions, newspapers, private 
associations of all sorts—so as to break the monopoly of a single public 
corporation over the whole field of broadcasting? Or are all these 
questions unimportant? Apparently they are, for one rarely finds them 
mentioned. There are some signs that the leadership of the Labour Party 
is beginning to think in terms of administering the status quo, rather as the 


Scandinavian Socialists have been doing for some years now. There may [ 
be good reasons for this. But if further structural changes are to be | 
eschewed in the economic field, the question of relating Laboutr’s political | 


philosophy to everyday life becomes the more urgent. A culture that | 


manifests itself only in ‘ ideals ’ is a queer thing indeed. And why, if one | 


must talk of British Socialism as a ‘ way of life,’ is the Daily Herald so dull? | 


Such questions may seem captious, especially coming from an out- 
sider. They are in fact suggested by concern over what seems to be a 
growing tendency to reproduce the familiar dichotomy between watery 
‘ ideals ’ and a practice that goes its own way. Liberalism died of this 
disease. Socialism might suffer a similar fate. It is, incidentally, a 
peculiar fallacy to imagine that Continental movements are more 
* materialistic.’ They are in fact more totalitarian, i.e., less concerned with 
bread-and-butter issues, more intent upon shaping the whole cultural 
milieu. There is a danger in this, but it lies at the opposite end from the 
complacent empiricism preached by writers like Mr. Williams. Because 
the Labour movement—like every popular movement—is largely 
motivated by inherited attitudes, ingrained loyalties and unspoken 
beliefs, it does not by any means follow that its not very numerous 


theorists need not trouble their heads about Socialist theory, i.e., need not | 
tarian wa 


do the kind of work for which they are fit. This is to place altogether too 
much reliance upon the kind of spontaneous growth which has over the 
past half-century enabled the Labour Party to develop into something like 
a full-scale alternative to Conservatism. The task of getting beyond the 


* Cf. Professor Lewis’s acid comments on the subject in his recent Principles of Economic 
Planning, especially his remarks on ‘ planning by exhortation.’ 
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present level is likely to call for some pretty hard thinking. If nothing 
else, the current trend towards a bureaucratic form of collectivism em- 
bracing the trade unions, as well as the public corporations and private 
monopolies like the film industry, suggests a set of problems for which 
there is as yet not even a tentative solution. 

To some extent the stresses at present suffered by the Labour Party are 
doubtless inherent in the manner in which the political system operates at 
alltimes. Parties, by definition, are parts of a larger whole. But they are 
also mechanisms for organising consent and bringing people from 
different parts of the country together for a common purpose. Each 
major party is a small microcosm of society, in addition to being an 
electoral machine, a class organisation, a training-school for political 
leaders, and what not. There is bound to be tension between its limited, 
sectional purpose—the programme on which it .‘ stands,’ the aims for 
which it ‘ fights,’ etc.—and its function as an organ of the body politic. 


| Society articulates itself into political parties, just as it articulates itself into 


churches, learned societies, trade unions, employers’ federations, and so 
on. This fact is usually hidden from the party politician, although in a 
democracy the rules of the game are so devised as to remind him of the 
existence of his opponents as responsible and on the whole not despicable 
contenders for the public favour. Where these safeguards are abolished, 
as under totalitarianism, sanity departs and is replaced by witch-hunts after 


problems which clutter up the dictatorial system. Competition between 
two or more parties is valuable not for its own sake, but because it is the 
strongest institutional guarantee of freedom. Essential though it is, 
however, it clearly confronts each of the rival microcosms with a 
dilemma : to observe the rules of the game is to make tacit acknowledg- 
ment of the fact that one’s programme is at best only the alternative to a 
different set of measures. Yet a party which does not wholeheartedly 
believe in the superiority of its goods over those of the rival firm is not 
likely to grow to full stature. The lunatic solution of totalitarian dictator- 
ship being ruled out, the contest is thrown open to contenders who 
must learn to tolerate one another without renouncing their convictions. 
Hence the occasional lapses from parliamentary grace which act as a shock 
because they allow the underlying tensions to become visible for a 
moment. 

At the same time it would be wrong, in the opinion of this writer, to 


| tegard the conflict between ‘ Right’ afd ‘ Left’ in the Labour Party as 


the reflection of an unresolved tension between democratic and authori- 
tarian ways of thought. The true area of dispute—if one abstracts from 
the crypto-Communists, who have now been weeded out—seems to lie 
rather in the no-man’s-land that stretches between bureaucratic and 
democratic forms of collectivism. Conservative and Liberal writers, 
obsessed by dislike and distrust of Mr. Aneurin Bevan and his friends, 
have tended to overlook the fact that where representatives of the 
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genuine, i.e., anti-Communist, ‘ Left’ in the Party have rebelled against 
the leadership they have generally done so on issues that affect the human 
rights of individuals and minorities under every system of government, 
Socialism included. Such small-scale revolts may be the harbingers of 
future conflicts which will decide how much individual and corporate 
liberty there is to be in an increasingly hierarchical and bureaucratic 
‘society. At present the danger of a situation developing in which Labour 
and Conservatism will take turns in administering the mixed economy, 


with neither doing very much to prevent the slow growth of anti-liberal | 
structures—whether sham-corporatist or openly bureaucratic—is still | 


concealed by the economic emergency. It is, however, at the roots of 


Labour’s spiritual malaise : more important than the current parlia- 


mentary deadlock which can be broken by another election ; more 

important, too, than the tactical dispute over the best means of winning 

the middle class. To break the malaise, more is needed than an electoral 

victory. Indeed, a real victory is perhaps not likely to come until the 

Party has got over its present reluctance to re-think its basic programme. 

Democratic Socialism needs to be visualised as something that will fit 

the conditions of a post-liberal age, in which hierarchical patterns of 
organisation are spreading from industry to other walks of life. Can the 

larger of these structures be broken up without loss of efficiency ? Can 

‘ workers’ control’ become more than a phrase ? Can new cast-iron 

guarantees of individual freedom be invented, and the planners be put 

in their place ? On all these issues, the dividing-line between bureau- 

cratic and democratic solutions is not simply identical with that between 

‘Left’ and ‘ Right,’ whether within the Labour Party or as between | 
Socialism and Toryism. A politician who occasionally relapses into 

class-struggle phraseology may be on the side of the angels, while com- 

placent ‘ moderates ’ drift helplessly towards corporatism. There is no | 
telling which tendency will prevail. One needs no prophetic gift, though, 

to realise that here is the issue of the future. 
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THE LEFT ROAD FOR BRITAIN ?—III 


A FUTURE FOR SOCIALISTS 
By Christopher Hollis 


: is perhaps an odd task for a political opponent to essay. I have to 

try and say what policies I think that the Socialist Party ought to 
pursue if it wishes to regain public confidence. Naturally I feel a little 
like the yokel who was asked by a motorist in some distant village 
whether this was the way to London and replied, very sensibly, ‘ If you 
want to get to London, you didn’t by rights ought to be starting from 
here at all.’ The root trouble with the Socialists is naturally, to my mind, 
that they are Socialists, and equally naturally it is my sincere opinion 
that, if they want to regain confidence, the sooner they stop being 
Socialists the better. As Mr. Belloc well put it : 


*I partly write to give you pain.’ 


Of course, if we are going to play the game, we must recognise that 
it needs two sides—a Left and a Right. But it is far from certain that 
there was ever any need for the Left party in British politics to have 
been a Socialist Party, and far from certain that any good has come to 
anyone from the accident that it was so. It is notoriously almost as 
hard to start a successful third party in British as it is in American politics. 
Had it not been for the purely personal quarrel between Lloyd George 
and Asquith, the Liberal Party could have fought the 1918 election as a 
united party and, if it had done so, it must have emerged from that 
election as at least the second party and the official Opposition. The 
Socialist Party could not have established itself as the official Opposition 
then, and, if not then, there is no reason to think that it would ever 
have done so later. Many worthy souls who have now joined it would 
have been far happier in the ranks of an effective Liberal Party. 

To many, I know, this will seem a superficial judgment because they 
are convinced that Liberalism was a creed which of its nature had had its 
day, and that Socialism was a creed which was of its nature demanded by 
the logic of events. I do not think that these views are tenable. Some 
modification of the old-fashioned Liberalism of /aissez-faire was certainly 
demanded by the logic of events, but the Liberal Government of 1906-14 
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had already shown how far it had travelled from that old creed, and no 
Socialist Party was needed to coax either Liberals or Conservatives along 
the road to social reform. 

As far as the years 1918 to 1945 go, it is fair to say that the only result 
of a Socialist rather than a Liberal opposition was to give the Conserva- 
tives a far longer lease of office than they would otherwise have enjoyed. 






I 


This may have been a good thing or it may have been a bad thing, but | 


it is certain that, had the alternative to Conservativism been Liberalism, 
it is an alternative which in those years the electorate would have been 
much less reluctant to have chosen. It is true that during those years 
there were two Socialist Governments ‘ in office but not in power,’ but 
there was no pretence that they did anything that might not have been 
done by a Liberal Government. In fact, they did much less than would 
have been done by a Liberal Government, for, although a hoary myth 
has grown up of a Labour Government bursting with constructive 
policies which reactionary Liberals and Conservatives prevented it from 
carrying out, the reality is that Mr. Lloyd George was from 1929 to 1931 
beseeching it at least to do something about unemployment, and it was 
the Socialists who were utterly bankrupt of any notion of policy. It was 
the Liberals who had the constructive ideas. The nearest that the 
Socialists came to a policy was to beg Sir Oswald Mosley to think of one 
for them. 

It is true, of course, that the story since 1945 has been different, and 
the fervent believer may argue that it was worth waiting twenty-five 
years for this great reward, that at last we have come into our inheritance. 
The fervent believer might argue thus, but it does not seem that that is 
the way that he is arguing. The Socialist Government of the last five 
years has done a large number of things. Many of those things—its 
social reforms—might just as well have been done by a Liberal Govern- 
ment, or indeed a Government of any party. Other measures—the 
measures of nationalisation—have been explicitly Socialist measures. 
But it is the non-Socialist measures which are, at any rate, reasonably 
popular and defensible. The Socialist measures are almost demonstrably 
indefensible, and, in spite of a few charming contralto voices crying Keep 
Left in the wilderness, Socialist apologists, wise in their generation, try 
and say as little about them as possible. 

Nor is this mere accident. For not only do I believe it to be untrue 
that Socialism was demanded by the logic of events. I believe it to be 
the very opposite of the truth. There were, indeed, grave abuses and 
excesses in the full capitalist system, and, as long as the capitalist system 


ruled unchallenged, there was a great deal to be said for having a Socialist | 


criticism of it. But, though Marx and other Socialist theorists have 
given us a lot of tolerably good reasons why capitalism will one day come 
to an end, not one has ever given the smallest reason why Socialism—in 
the sense of the classless society—should take its place, and Socialism 
in truth is not the alternative, or the successor, to capitalism, It is 
rather, as Mr. Peter Drucker truly put it, ‘ its Siamese twin >a criticism 
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of capitalist society which exists and must exist so long as capitalist 
society exists, but which must inevitably become irrelevant and perish 
with capitalism’s death. 

A greater Victorian thinker than Marx has told us that words may 
mean what we tell them to mean, and it is therefore not surprising that 
the word ‘ capitalism,’ like so many other words in history, has come to 
mean something different from what it meant in the beginning. It is 
still less surprising that the Socialists, being old-fashioned people, 
continue to use the word in its old-fashioned and superseded sense. 
The essence of Victorian capitalism was that effective savings were 
concentrated in few hands, that mills and factories were owned by a few 
capitalists, that factory was genuinely in competition with factory, and 
that the owner was also the mariager of his business. By the 1930’s, 
thanks rather to a development of technique than to any action of a 
politician, we had moved into a new world. On the one hand, cartels 
and combines had given us much larger units of production—units 
produced, not as the rhetorical moralists liked to pretend, to any important 
extent by the greed of wicked monopolists, but by technical necessity and 
the needs of efficiency. On the other hand, under high taxation the rich 
had become ‘ dissavers ’ and with their higher wages the poor had become 
savers. Industry was even in the days of the National Government 
being financed less and less by the rich, cigar-smoking capitalist, so dear 
to the caricaturist,and more and more out of the savings of men and 
women of moderate means, making their investments indirectly through 
various finance companies. Most of the people who financed industry 
had certainly no notion what industry they were financing, and the myth 
of shareholders’ control in the twentieth century was fast becoming as 
notional an unreality as the myth of a free bargain by the worker in 
accepting his job under the conditions of /aissez-faire in the nineteenth 
century. This tendency, which was already strong in the 1930’s, has of 
course become far stronger since. At the same time the growth of the 
larger units and the increased diffusion of investment was fast destroying 
that identity of ownership and management which was of the essence of 
nineteenth-century capitalism. Out of the conflict of Socialism and 
capitalism was emerging in true Hegelian fashion neither the victory of 
Socialism nor the victory of capitalism, but a new governing class—the 
managerial class—which was neither capitalist nor worker in the tradi- 
tional sense of the words, 

This development clearly made the policy of nationalisation irrelevant 
and out of date. The real issues of the new world were: To what 
extent is the rule of the new managerial class inevitable ? and how can 
we prevent its abuse of its power ? Nationalisation by itself meant 
nothing, for nationalisation merely meant the establishment of managerial 
boards, and, just as in private industry the shareholders were increasingly 
losing their control over their managers, so it was—and indeed still most 
clamorously is—a question whether the nation or the Government would 
in any effective way be able to control the managers of the nationalised 
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boards. While the politicians thundered at one another from the plat- 
forms about the rival merits of capitalism and nationalisation, in fact 


with every day that passed the capitalists had less and less say over the : 


industries that were nominally capitalist and the nation had less and less 


? 


say over the industries that were nominally nationalised. The real | 


problem is, as Mr. Peter Drucker has put it, to ‘ prevent centralised 


bureaucratic despotism by building a genuine local self-government in 


the industrial sphere.’ 


To the solution of that problem nationalisation per se is simply 


irrelevant. One might as well say that all that the country needed was to 
have its pillar boxes repainted purple. The whole question was : What 
sort of nationalisation ? Yet, of course, it is true that the statesman 
has not only to solve problems, but to seem to solve problems. Whether, 
let us say, the nationalisation of the mines was really helpful or not, it 
had to be recognised that the generations had built up in the miners a 
belief that only under something called nationalisation would it be 
possible to solve their problems, that it would have been almost impossible 
to win their goodwill for any system that did not have that name, and 


that a Socialist Government, backed for the first time by a clear majority, | 


could not decently have been expected not to nationalise the mines. 


But’a wise Socialist Government would indeed have introduced a ‘ 
scheme that was called nationalisation, but would have taken the oppor- © 


tunity of its bill to introduce that ‘ genuine local self-government,’ 
which was the real need of the situation. It had ample excuse, if excuse 
was needed, because it was as a scheme of decentralisation that nationalisa- 
tion had, as it were, been ‘ sold’ to the miners. In the Bill introduced ” 
into the House for propaganda purposes by Mr. George Hall (as he then 
was) in 1923 great power was to be put into the hands of local com- 
mittees, half of whose members were to be appointed by the Crown and 
half of them to be elected by the miners. In Mr. Shinwell’s Act—a great 
thick wad of an Act—the miners are hardly mentioned from beginning 
to end. I do not say that Lord Hall’s scheme would have been workable 
in every one of its details. But what was the malign genius which caused 
the Socialists, who had been twenty years ahead of the times a quarter 
of a century ago, to turn back and in their hour of opportunity to put 
themselves twenty years behind the times ? 

It is much the same with the railways. There again there was a 
strong psychological argument, if not quite so strong as with the mines, 
in favour of doing something that could be called nationalisation, 
and, indeed, since the Conservatives had already themselves supported 
the amalgamation of the old companies into four groups, no one 
could seriously pretend that there was anything inherently wicked in | 
nationalising railways. The traditional argument for private enterprise | 
and competition were obviously irrelevant to the railway world from | 
the end of the 1914 war onwards. But the question was not whether | 
there was anything wrong in nationalisation, but whether there was 
anything right in the particular scheme of nationalisation that was put | 
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through. Certainly there is nothing very right in the railway world as 
it is to-day, and the Socialist Government seems to have displayed almost 
a genius for the maladroit in their nationalisation policy. Whereas in 
1945 enthusiastic railwaymen claimed that nationalisation would bring 
unimaginable benefits, in 1950 they contented themselves with the more 
negative argument that plenty of things would have been wrong even 
if there had not been nationalisation. As the Railway Review, the organ 
of the National Union of Railwaymen, itself has put it : 


‘ Never was there a time when discontent was so rampant as it is to-day on 
British railways . . . lack of interest was never so rife. . . . The first and most 
important thing that is wrong is the gradual development of a soulless, de- 
humanising and individuality-killing atmosphere that prevails all over the 
railway system in these days. There is not a man working on British railways 
now who does not feel this destruction of his individuality. .. . Men—good, 
honest and trustworthy men—are leaving the railways every week in large 
numbers, all because of this soul-destroying system of remote control ; a control 
that means nothing to them but a voice giving orders out of the mouth of a 
telephone receiver.’ 


That being so, it was merely silly to clutter up an election programme 
with further threats of nationalisation of industries, where there was no 
strong demand for it from the workers. It is a first principle of states- 
manship that changes in the form of industrial organisation are in them- 
selves upsetting and an evil, and should therefore only be undertaken 
where there is a reason for them. Change for change’s sake or change for 
politics’ sake is a folly. To upset a system that is working well and 
delivering the goods is a folly. The iron and steel industry is satisfying 
all the tests of efficient industry. It is producing goods of good quality 
in record quantity. Its prices have risen much less steeply than the aver- 
age price rise, and it maintains happy industrial relations. What madness 
to upset such arrangements ? 

Nor is it necessary to nationalise in order to control, even if control 
be thought desirable. If you want to control an industry you can, as 
experience has shown, control it much more effectively by controlling its 
raw materials than by changing its ownership. Indeed, in a planned 
economy the pretendedly private owner is often more amenable to 
Government suggestions than the managerial State Board. If the former 
is obstructive, the Government can always, in Mr. Crossman’s gainly 
phrase, ‘ threaten him with nationalisation.’ This is usually more effica- 
cious than nationalising him. 

Indeed, as M. Bertrand de Jouvenel has acutely and truly argued in 
his Problems of a Socialist England, the really popular parts of the 
Socialist Government’s policy are its conservative parts. Capitalism was 
of its nature a revolutionary creed, transforming the face of continents 
and moving men around the world from land to land on a scale hitherto 
undreamed of. This transfer of labour doubtless in the long run enor- 
mously increased the world’s production of wealth, but it caused much 
immediate misery. It was intensely unpopular with labour and labour 
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only accepted it because it was weak and had no choice. Now that 
labour has become strong it has become conservative. It demands not 
only to be employed but to be employed at the place where it finds itself. 


* They (the workers) ’ [he writes], ‘ use their power to resist attempts to move 
them and their security means to them security in their actual jobs. . . . Each 
group of workers supplying a particular service feels itself entitled to continue 
in that service and to maintain it just as it is. That which was the attitude of 
the medieval workman is the natural attitude of every workman. 


. . A workman in the nineteenth century was mobile enough but the reason | 


lay in his weakness. . . . The Socialist regime in England has given a tremen- 
dous impetus to conservative tendencies.’ 


The ambition of the workman is, as M. de Jouvenel says, perfectly 
natural, but it leaves the problem of the redistribution of labour un- 
solved, and, unless we solve that problem, we cannot remain a progress- 
ive, not to say a solvent, country. We cannot go on for the rest of time, 
as is the ambition of the Socialist Government, merely producing the 
same goods that were produced in 1950 because they were produced 


in 1950 and for no other reason. We must either go back to slavery and [ 


solve that problem by direction, or go forward to freedom and solve it 
by incentives. 

Socialism then, if by socialism we mean nationalisation, has had its 
day, and the electorate have fairly clearly shown their lack of faith, or at 
the least their lack of interest in it. Yet, of course, it is only fair to 
recognise that politicians are politicians and history has few instances to 
record of a politician eating his own label with any avidity. It would be 
unreasonable to expect Socialist politicians to proclaim aloud the bank- 
ruptcy of socialism or even in the manner of a defaulting financier, to cry 


* Change the name and off again 
And nasty knobs to you, sir.’ 


It is easier to change the policy and keep the name. What great wisdom 
there was in Huey Long’s saying, ‘ It is child’s play to form a fascist party. 
All you have to do is to call it an anti-fascist party.” Why not reverse the 
programme ? have a Socialist party but let it pursue a Liberal policy ? 
proclaim, if it be found convenient the old Liberalism as a new Socialism ? 
That is what Socialists, wise in their generation, have done in every other 
country. In the Scandinavian countries Socialists form the Government 
but announce that they will not nationalise. In the Latin countries they 
have quite reconciled themselves to being a middle-class party which 
plays its part in coalitions along with the other bourgeois parties. Mr. 
Herbert Morrison and others among the Socialists in England are 
credited with the desire to appeal to the middle-class here. Mr. Raymond 
Blackburn pronounces a funeral oration on nationalisation and regrets 
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that ‘ our opponents will not let it lie down.’ I am quite willing to let | 
Mr. Blackburn lie down if only Mr. Blackburn will make Mr. Aneurin | 


Bevan lie down. It is a fair offer. 


As I say, I think that there is no future whatsoever for a Socialist | 
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party in the sense of a party accepting the traditional theories of Socialism. 
Such theories are simply no longer relevant to the modern world. One 
might as well try and found a party on the platform of being Lancastrian 
in the Wars of the Roses. But there is a great future for a party of the 
Left, and if for reasons of tactics or disguise it finds it convenient to call 
itself a Socialist party, realists will not bother to quarrel with it for that. 
The reasons why it is necessary to find for the worker in the twentieth 
century a much more responsible position in industry than was necessary 
in the nineteenth century are two. First, for better or for worse, we have 
had two generations of universal education. There are no longer the 
differences in clothes, habits, speech, tastes, food, between man and master 
which there were eighty years ago, and in this changed world relations 
which were tolerable then are intolerable to-day. Second, Marx’s 
prophecy that the development of industrialism would divide society 
into the two rigid classes of the few capitalists and the many unskilled 
workers has proved completely false. The development of industrialism ~ 
has, of course, on the contrary produced an enormously various society— 
an enormous number of gradations in which only a few, and a decreasing 
few, can be classed without qualification as workers or without qualifica- 
tion as masters and in which the vast majority are a bit of both. Sucha 
society could not have gone on had we not provided all with the minimum 
of literacy and many with the technical training to enable them to do their 
jobs. Now nothing, as so many modern examples have shown the world 
to its cost, is more dangerous than to give people technical competence 
without giving them moral responsibility. If they are to make machines 
and weapons and to be taught how to make machines and weapons, then 
it is essential that they both ask themselves and ask other people ‘ What 
ate those machines and weapons for ?’ It is not so much a matter 
whether they want to ask those questions. They must, if necessary, be 
compelled to ask them. They must, if the worst comes to the worst, in 
the words of Rousseau’s famous paradox, be forced to be free. 

Or again the whole problem of management has been enormously 
complicated by the complexity of modern industrialism. A foreman, 
standing over a gang of unskilled labourers, all performing one single, 
simple manual task, can see easily enough whether they are doing their 
work well or ill. But no one brain can comprehend the entire process by 
which one of the products of modern industrialism is brought into being. 
It is idle to talk of the advantages of single control. Responsibility must 
be divided because understanding is divided. For these and other 
reasons a vast task is ahead of us in this, as in other countries, in extending 
the processes of democracy from politics to industry. It is idle to say that 
this task is a difficult one, that it will be hard in such a world to safeguard 
the proper authority of management, that the plans of theorists who lack 
practical experience may do more harm than good. Of course this is all 
true. Of course the task is difficult. It is difficult but it is necessary. We 
may fail to make the industrial machine work that way. It is certain that 
we cannot make it work any other way. You may run an industrial 
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machine of one sort with the labour of uneducated serfs whom you treat 
as uneducated serfs. But, if you wish to run the sort of industrial machine 
which requires the labour of a highly educated technician for its manage- 
ment, then you must provide an outlet for that education during the hours 
when he is not minding the machine as much as during the hours when he 
is minding it. People are either educated or they are uneducated. So 
many of the arrangements of modern society expect them to be educated 
for eight hours of the day and uneducated for the other eight—and that is 
absurd. 

Now in the working out of the answers to these great problems the 
politicians of the Left have surely an opportunity and a worthy task. In 
this time of the breaking of nations there is, far more than ever in the past, 


a need to reassert the ancient truths and to proclaim and champion — 
traditional virtues against the vile modern perversions, and it is | 


clear that for that all-important task the Conservative is in some ways 
better suited than the Radical, whose spirit by whatever name he calls 
himself, is of its nature a questioning spirit. But equally for this other 
all-important task of finding the new answers for the new questions 
which modern developments have created the Radical is in some ways 
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better suited than the Conservative. The Conservative who tries to © 
answer these questions finds himself inevitably hampered by supporters | 


who distrust novelty simply because it is novelty, and, if he has chosen 
the Conservative side, it could be foolish to complain that he finds 
Conservatives among his companions. The Radical, with the dis- 
advantage that he underrates tradition, should at least have the advantage 
that he welcomes novelty. But the Socialist Party, as it is at present 
constituted, seems to combine all the disadvantages of Conservatism with 
all the disadvantages of Radicalism. Its machine is in the hands of old 
men whose minds were formed before the modern world was born. 
Mr. Attlee, Mr. Bevin, Mr. Morrison, Dr. Dalton, Sir Stafford Cripps— 
this Government of the Ineffective Sergeant Majors—they are not of the 
stuff to readjust themselves to a world with which they are unfamiliar. 
But among the younger Socialists there are men of a very different calibre 
and, when they come into their own, there will be much more hope for 
the Socialist party, or whatever the party may then be called. For there 
are men who are really anxious to find out what the modern world is 
about, and they have many virtues, of which not the least is that they are 
not Socialists (though some of them do not yet know it). 
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THE ORDINARY SOVIET CITIZEN 


By Richard Hilton , 


HERE isa danger that the more urgent problems of short-term policy 

with regard to Russia may monopolize our thoughts to the exclusion 
of a broader long-term view. Up to a point it is right that this should 
be so. The dual menaces of Kremlin imperialism and of Communist 
infiltration are vital problems of the immediate present. 

It is, however, both wise and encouraging to lift one’s eyes occa- 
sionally from the bewildering gloom just ahead and try to imagine how 
the present mess may eventually sort itself out. Whether the world is 
doomed to suffer the stupidity of a Third World War or whether states- 
manship can avert it, one thing at least is certain. Unless the planet 
itself is blown to pieces by human tampering with uncontrollable forces, 
western civilization does not intend to perish, and will not perish. Nor 
has it the slightest wish to exterminate the peoples of the Soviet Union 
or to impose an alien rule upon them. Therefore, when the present 
clouds eventually roll away, western civilization will still have to face the 
big problem of understanding nearly 200,000,000 of fellow humans, 
about whose real nature regrettably little is known. 

It is not possible to.study the non-official masses of the Soviet Union 
merely through contacts with Soviet officialdom. Unfortunately these 
official contacts are all that most foreigners get a chance of enjoying. 
The average Soviet official, when he is behaving officially, is far from 
being a fair sample of the ordinary Soviet citizen. One may spend hours 
in perusing Soviet literature without even beginning to get a true picture 
of the ordinary citizen’s mind. There is only one sure method of 
obtaining this knowledge, namely by meeting the ordinary people them- 
selves in circumstances where the people are temporarily free from fear 
ot inhibition. Unfortunately such opportunities are extremely rare. 
They have become even more so during the last few years. ' There are 
comparatively few foreigners who can speak with personal knowledge 
of the Soviet ‘ man-in-the-street ’ as he lives and thinks to-day. Even 
small contributions to our general fund of knowledge may therefore be 
of practical use. 

The following impressions are based upon contacts with innumerable 
obscure and insignificant citizens during the course of two years, including 
chats with many Red Army soldiers, who used to enjoy lifts in a British 
car on the roads of Eastern Germany, or to whom I used to talk in a 
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friendly and informal way during country walks round Potsdam. I also 
had countless contacts with the ordinary people of Moscow and its 
surrounding country—contacts both pleasant and unpleasant, at times 
enjoying the rough courtesy common to peasants all over the world, at 
another time the temporary discomfort of being ‘ beaten up ’ by a village 
mob! This basis for study may not have been extensive, but at least it 
was a study of people rather than books, and of people free to act as their 
natural selves, not as samples ‘ introduced ’ to the foreign visitor by some 
official intermediary or guide. 

It is important to realise that the character of the Soviet people is 
undergoing certain changes. Indeed it is changing quite rapidly. No 
nation can fail to receive in time some permanent imprint upon its 
character from the type of political and economic system under which it 
lives. This must specially be the case when the politico-economic 
system invades the privacy of families and individuals as does the peculiar 
régime ‘ enjoyed’ to-day by Communist countries. 

The peasantry portrayed by Tolstoy or Dostoievsky are in many 
respects different from the peasantry of to-day. The Soviet people of 
the future, with whom one day the western world will have to live on 
terms of understanding, will be a product of ideological influences even 
to a greater extent than Soviet people of the present day. There is, 
however, a factor at work, to which I will refer later, which may serve as a 
salutary brake upon too rapid and complete contamination of the natural 
Russian character. 

Normally it would be unsound to generalize about the characteristics 
of nearly 200,000,000 of people from observations made in the space 
of only two years upon a small fraction of those people, specially in the 
case of the Soviet Union with its multiplicity of nationalities. There is, 
however, one factor which renders such generalization less dangerous 
than it would otherwise be—the levelling and unifying effect of Soviet 
tule. National peculiarities are being eliminated, though it will be many 
yeats before they finally disappear. The people of Great Russia so far 
outnumber the others, and Moscow itself, with its vast population and 
its constant fluctuations of troops and workers, is sufficiently representa- 
tive of Great Russia, that it is not unreasonable to use a cross-section of 
Moscow District as typical of the Soviet people as a whole. 

But it would certainly be unsound to regard the entire Soviet people 
as of one mind in their attitude toward Communism or toward any other 
matter. Do they think at all? There is a facile but incorrect generali- 
zation which claims that the Soviet citizen dares no longer think. It is 
nearly true but not quite. Though it has become increasingly dangerous 
to express one’s real thoughts, a great deal of quiet thinking does go on. 

What then is the attitude of the Soviet citizen toward such matters 
as Communist ideology, or the alleged capitalist menace to Russia ? 
What are his ideas about the world outside the ‘ Iron Curtain’ ? What 
is the real attitude toward religion ? The answer depends on the age of 
each particular Soviet citizen. 

The adolescent gets no opportunity for independent thought at all. 
He has no sources of information other than those which support the 
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Kremlin point of view. Even if some hint of another point of view 
happened to leak through, the natural intolerance of youth, combined 
with patriotism, would not permit his mind to give an anti-Kremlin point 
of view or even a broad-minded humanitarian view impartial considera- 
tion. Itis probably safe to assume that up to the age of about twenty-five 
every Soviet citizen, male or female, is unswerving in loyalty to Com- 
munism, to the present régime, and above all to Stalin in person. Every 
member of this younger generation implicitly believes all that he or she 
has been told. Every one of them is determined to do his or her full 
part in triumphal completion of each successive Five Year Plan, and is 
undoubtedly prepared to go through anything for the sake of the régime 
and its officially propounded ideals. With these young people Stalinism 
is a religion. 

In the Archangelsk suburb, toward the north-east of Moscow along 
the Zagorsk road, there stands a gigantic piece of statuary, symbolic of 
what Communism is supposed to be in theory. There are two figures 
hand-in-hand—a young man and young woman. Each holds aloft in 
the free hand one of the emblems of Communism—the one a hammer 
and the other a sickle. The whole attitude of the couple exudes trium- 
phant joy. I have heard this masterpiece nicknamed by an elderly 
Russian ‘ Joy before disillusionment.’ 

One can fairly admit that this symbol may indeed represent the spirit 
of the younger generation. It most certainly does not represent the true 
spirit of the workers of all ages. For at a certain age after about twenty- 
five—the exact time varying, of course, with each individual—the seeds 
of doubt, disillusionment, and sometimes even revulsion begin to take 
root. It is rare indeed to meet a middle-aged worker who has retained 
the faintest spark of his youthful enthusiasm. Even the fear of denuncia- 
tion as a backslider by the younger men is insufficient to make the older 
worker simulate a feeling that simply is not there. 

This growing disillusionment reacts in many different ways upon the 
older generations. It is, of course, understandable that only a very small 
number are brave or foolish enough to advertise their change of heart 
quite openly. The vast majority continue to hide their feelings as best 
they can. Some even redouble their efforts to appear to be enthusiasts, 
but as a rule they overact the part and fail to convince their neighbours. 
In most cases a cynical resignation or apathy sets in. The individual goes 
about his daily task semi-mechanically, without zest, careful just to work 
hard enough to keep out of trouble. On the very rare occasions when 
the disillusioned one is absolutely certain that he cannot be overheard, 
he will sometimes permit himself a plaintive expression of self-pity. 

If it were not for religion, the outlook of the middle-aged and elderly 
would be hopeless indeed. The continued influence of religious belief 
upon the non-official masses is surprisingly widespread in view of the 
long sustained anti-religious policy of the Soviet Government. The 
survival of Christianity cannot be judged solely by the immense congre- 
gations who attend all religious services, impressive though these numbers 
are. One of the early discoveries made by a foreign enquirer, as a result 
of direct contacts with the non-official populace, will be the large numbers 
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of citizens who still retain their religious faith, but who rarely if ever 
attend church services. There are two reasons for this. The more 
common reason is probably a certain timidity against advertising oneself 
too openly as an active believer. A second reason for ‘ cold-shouldering ’ 
the Orthodox Church is the feeling, which is becoming increasingly 
strong among the more intelligent Christians, that the Orthodox Church 
has bartered its spiritual independence and has become rather too much 
a mere department of the government. 

Thus one finds at least three distinct types of Christians to-day among 
the Soviet people—the uneducated masses, mainly peasantry, whose 
loyalty to the Orthodox Church has not yet been shaken by any such 
qualms. The second, and very numerous, class comprises slightly more 
intelligent citizens, whose position in the official world may not be 
sufficiently prominent to force them to deny or disguise their Christianity, 
but who keep clear of organized religion for one or other of the two 
reasons stated above. ‘These do not hide the fact that they are believers. 
Then there is a smaller third class, comprising those who are only believers 
in secret, usually because they hold some official position which would 
be taken from them if their real feelings were known. For obvious 
reasons it is extremely difficult to judge the size of this group of believers. 
It is only certain that they exist. I myself met one or two fairly important 
officials who belonged to this category. I may have met several others 
without having any suspicion that they also were believers. 

Popular rumour sometimes even credits Communist Party members 
and individuals of the M.V.D. with belonging to this category of secret 
believer. But, somewhat naturally, I cannot personally vouch for the 
truth of this. Nor is any evidence possible other than occasional official 
diatribes against members of the Party who ‘still cling to remnants of 
religious belief.’ 


* * * * * 


Though it is sound to make a broad distinction between the ‘ under 
twenty-fives ’ and the ‘ over twenty-fives ’ as regards their general outlook 
on life, it would be wrong to accept this too rigidly. In matters of human 
nature black is seldom entirely jet black any more than white is immacu- 
lately white. A great deal of the present misunderstanding among men 
is probably caused by this tendency to label the human activities of one’s 
neighbours as being wholely evil or entirely praiseworthy. This is 
particularly the case in dealings between two communities of people who 
know so little about one another as those within and without the ‘ Iron 
Curtain.’ 

In particular it would be a mistake to imagine the younger generation 
of Soviet citizens as being nothing but a solid phalanx of unthinking 
‘robots.’ There are occasions certainly when a form of mass-hypnotism 
temporarily takes complete possession of some vast concourse of young 
people. Anybody who has observed the set faces of young soldiers, as 
they march past Lenin’s tomb in the Red Square, cannot fail to have been 
impressed by the formidable nature of this grim ecstasy which possesses 
them. While under its influence these young soldiers give the impres- 
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sion that they would slaughter their own parents without compunction 
or hesitation if given an order to do so. A similar emotion used to 
overpower the individualities of Hitler’s Brownshirts during the massed 
parades at Nuremberg and elsewhere. 

But these very same young Red Army soldiers, or others exactly like 
them, when one meets them by twos or threes, as I often did round 
Potsdam, hardly ever give the slightest feeling that they are de-humanised 
young ‘ robots.’ It is true that they usually uttered some of the regular 
platitudes or slogans, taught to them at school, concerning the wickedness 
of western capitalism. But they did so rather in the manner of children 
repeating by heart a lesson whose real meaning they did not understand 
and in which they were not deeply interested. 

Though they had been indoctrinated with ‘ healthy suspicion ’ of all 
foreigners, they very rarely showed any embarrassment and still more 
rarely any trace of xenophobia. Many of them were insufficiently 
educated to talk upon any but the simplest subjects—the weather or the 
countryside, for example. But there were many who eagerly asked 
questions and gave their own views on almost any subject except military 
affairs—a subject which was invariably left severely alone by both sides. 
International affairs, religion, and social conditions in England were their 
most popular themes. 

This same reasonableness was just as noticeable among the young 
people of the villages round Moscow when met in twos or threes or when 
they were mingled with the older peasants. It did not apply nearly so 
strongly to the younger elements of the industrial proletariat in the towns. 
For one reason they were very rarely to be found in two or threes but 
almost invariably in large gangs, where the influence of ‘ mass-hypnotism ’ 
still prevailed. For another they were probably more deeply impregnated 
with Communist teaching than their colleagues of the country. They 
were undoubtedly far less influenced by religious beliefs than the young 
countrymen. 

I have described in my book 1 two instances—one in Norway and the 
other amid a village mob near Moscow—where this dangerous ‘ mass- 
hypnotism ” temporarily seized a crowd of young men. But in each case, 
when the members of the crowd had time to think for themselves as 
individuals, their violent rage quickly subsided and they behaved thence- 
forward as sensible and pleasant people. 

The Russian temperament is naturally prone to sudden fits of fury. 
While one of these attacks is on, the individual may act in unaccountable 
and often very unpleasant ways. But as a rule the wave of fury quickly 
passes over, leaving the lately possessed one rather listless, gloomy, and 
prepared to accept any reasonable solution to the problem with fatalistic 
resignation. This is probably the moment, when dealing with one of 
the most obstinate peoples of the world, when the prospect of getting 
agreement from a Russian negotiator is at its highest. 

The fact that even the young Soviet citizen, monopolized as he or she 
is by Kremlin indoctrination, can on occasions act and think as a reason- 
able being, seems to justify considerable hope for the ultimate sanity of 

1 Military Attaché in Moscow, (Hollis & Carter.) 
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mankind. Before the collapse of Nazism it was feared by many that the 
young generations of Germans might have become so irradicably impreg- 
nated with the poison of that ideology as to be incapable of conversion 
into normal and useful citizens of Europe. Time alone can show 
whether this fear was exaggerated or justified. But, as far as can be seen 
now, it does not appear that several years of Nazi indoctrination have 
brought about nearly such a permanent blemish on the character of young 
Germany as had at first been feared. 

If the future history of Germany proves that the evil influences of 
fourteen years of Nazism can be eradicated from a generation that grew 
up under that teaching, there may be good reason for hope that successive 
generations of young Russians may also retain sufficient human reason- 
ableness to be able one day to collaborate sensibly with western civiliza- 
tion. There is, it is true, an opposing and pessimistic school of thought 
which holds that a nation, such as the German or Soviet people, can be 
inherently evil, and therefore incurably a permanent menace to the rest 
of the world. If the protagonists of this doctrine are right there is no 
hope for the world. 

The only alternative is a belief that evil political doctrines only 
exercise a semporary influence upon the crowd-psychology of the nations 
which they dominate. In the case of the Soviet Union there are strong 
justifications for this hope. 

First and foremost among reasons for optimism I would put the 
survival of religious faith, and above all the fact that it is still being handed 
on to the rising generation in spite of official efforts to prevent this. In 
our own country, with a large percentage of the people apathetic regarding 
religion, it is difficult to realize that in the countries of Eastern Europe 
this attitude of indifference is hardly ever encountered. In Russia to-day 
it is probably non-existent. A Soviet citizen is either a believer in 
Christianity, Islam, or some other faith, or else he is a fervent believer in 
‘ anti-religion.” In the western world religious toleration has bred a 
widespread feeling that retention or rejection of religious beliefs is a 
matter of no political or national consequence. In the Soviet Union 
both sides know that in the long run it will prove to be the most important 
question of all for the future of the Soviet nation. 

The ‘ anti-religious ’ hope, and indeed boast, that it will only be a 
matter of time before the elderly and middle-aged die out, leaving a 
nation which will be entirely ‘ purged ’ of all traces of religious beliefs. 
Fortunately there is good reason to think that they are mistaken. It is 
a matter of vital interest to the rest of the world, for upon this struggle 
of Christianity to pass itself on to successive Soviet generations will 
depend the hope that one day the western world will find a Soviet nation 
alongside whom it will be possible to live on terms of friendly common- 
sense. 

It can hardly be too strongly emphasized that it will be the character 
of the Soviet peoples which ultimately will matter to the world far more 
than the characteristics of their present government. The present 
political system is transitory. It will eventually pass away as other 
artificial institutions have passed throughout human history. Whether 
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its end comes through defeat in war, or internal upheaval, or by a gradual 
moderating evolution we do not yet know. Nor does it matter. The 
important thing is that it will go, and that the 200,000,000 or so of Soviet 
citizens will remain as a great human mass to be absorbed into the comity 
of nations. 

Fortunately in the Russian character, in spite of present appearance 
to the contrary, that which is good and human and likeable predominates. 
The closer the contacts which a foreigner can make with the ordinary 
simple people, the more he finds to like and admire about the unspoiled 
Russian character. To one who, like myself, was at times exposed to the 
vagaries of Soviet official behaviour, as the world knows it only too well, 
and at many other times was able to see what the rea/ Russian people are 
like, it was a cause of endless astonishment that two such different sets of 
behaviour could emanate from men of the same race. 

But for how long will the admirable characteristics of the true Russian 
character be able to survive untarnished by the degrading influence of 
police rule and manipulation of the truth ? There is a moral ‘ tug-of-war’ 
going on between these evil influences and Christian tradition and ideals. 
The prize is no less than the future moulding of the characters of about 
200,000,000 of people. In this struggle the police state to outward 
appearance holds all the trumps. But only to outward appearance. 
One needs to get among the peasantry, as I did, to realise the enduring 
strength of the forces fighting for the survival of Christian sanity. 
Stalinism and Christianity cannot continue to exist alongside each other 
for ever in the Soviet Union, and the present rulers know this well. It 
may well be one of their greatest sources of anxiety. 

Let us consider their rather unenviable position. They have already 
discovered that persecution merely defeats their own object. Their 
present attitude toward the Orthodox Church seems to suggest that they 
have decided to try toleration as a means, either of changing the present 
religious fervour of Eastern Christianity into the lukewarm apathy of the 
West, or else of controlling Russian Orthodoxy and eventually perverting 
the whole movement to their own ends. ‘This strange gesture of tolera- 
tion must also be facing the leaders of the Orthodox Church with 
perplexing dilemmas. On the one hand it may be unwise to spurn an 
offer of toleration, no matter with what ulterior motive it is proffered. 
On the other hand they may be faced with growing difficulties in main- 

tenance of their spiritual independence. They may already be 
experiencing difficulty in retaining the confidence of many of their 
flock, who regard the present arrangements with profound misgiving. 
Christians outside Russian Orthodoxy can only watch the developments 
of these manceuvres with sympathy, and with a prayer that the leaders 
of Orthodoxy may be able to navigate their great charge through an 
intricate and very dangerous channel ahead. 


* * * * * 


What can western civilisation do in this struggle to keep alive what 
is sane and co-operative in the natural character of the ordinary Soviet 
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citizen ? Propaganda of the usual type is not a practical answer. Every 
Soviet citizen is so soused with local propaganda from infancy, and so 
constantly warned to be on guard against the insidious tricks of western 
propagandists, that direct appeals or suggestions from outside the ‘ Iron 
Curtain ’ are likely to do more harm than good. Constant overdoses of 
Kremlin propaganda certainly do produce an attitude of cynicism toward 
all propaganda, but the discovery that the local brand of information is 
worthless in no way predisposes the disillusioned citizen toward swallow- 
ing the concoction brewed by a darkly suspect rival firm. In any case 
the practical difficulties of reaching the great masses of non-official 
citizens are formidable. 

But a great deal can be done simply by ‘ being ourselves,’ and so giving 
the rising generations of Sovietism food for thought. I have mentioned 
earlier how young Red Army soldiers and many of their colleagues in 
civil life, fanatical though they may be in mass, are still capable of 
reasoning things out for themselves when on their own or in groups of 
two or three. Anything at all, which gives them cause to doubt that 
westerners are quite so evil as they are painted, will stimulate thought 
which will help to keep the growing generations sane. What the Red 
Army saw of western civilization during the war has started many trains 
of thought which subsequent ‘ re-education ’ has not succeeded in crush- 
ing. During my walks in the country I was more than once shown 
tattered old illustrated papers of western countries, hoarded in village 
homes as illicit curiosities. How they had got there could only be 
guessed. Perhaps some had been stolen from embassy wastepaper 
baskets. Others may have been used to wrap a piece of loot brought by 
a returning soldier. But far more interesting than the mystery of their 
origin was the keen interest evinced by the present owners in these scraps 
of foreign newspaper. I was frequently shown some picture, perhaps 
illustrating a very ordinary scene of western life, with a request that I 
should explain some small detail, insignificant to our way of thinking 
but utterly strange to these peasants. 

The greater the ignorance about western conditions the more avid 
becomes the desire to know. ‘The same suspicious minds that will shun 
like the plague anything appearing to be deliberate western propaganda, 
are eagerly on the watch all the time for any fortuitous scraps of informa- 
tion about ourselves. The seeds of doubt regarding their own propa- 
ganda are there already. Sooner or later, in spite of the ‘ Iron Curtain,’ 
knowledge of the true state of affairs in other countries will filter through. 
The process may be slow and progress almost imperceptible, but in the 
long run results will be surer and more satisfactory than by trying to 
speed matters by an over-blatant propaganda. It would be foolish to 
expect any dramatic and sudden enlightenment of the Soviet people. 
All that we can hope, and it is a justified hope, is that the ordinary Soviet 
people will retain sufficient community with western thought to render 
mutual understanding with them possible one day, when their present 
political incubus has gone from them. 
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SCIENCE AND HUMANISM: AN 
UNREAL DEBATE ? 


By C. M. Woodhouse 


WO centuries ago, just as twenty centuries ago, it was still theor- 

etically possible for one man to know everything there was to be 
known ; perhaps there were even some who knew it. Even in the 
last century the same claim was made, in a famous epigram, on behalf of 
Benjamin Jowett, but it must be doubted whether the claim could still 
have been justified, for the specialisation of knowledge was already 
advancing at a prodigious and unprecedented rate. In our own day we 
have reached not only an extreme degree of specialisation, but an extreme 
degree of self-consciousness and even of guilt about it—a self-conscious- 
ness of the same kind which has led Professor Toynbee to hold out to us 
the hope that our civilisation may still, despite all the danger-signs, avert 
the annihilation that has been the fate of all previous examples, just 
because we are so painfully conscious of the examples and the danger- 
signs. Hence the anxiety which is so deeply felt to-day, and to which 
The Nineteenth Century in particular has been at pains to give expression, 
that the destructive fragmentation of knowledge should be somehow 
arrested and even reversed ; hence the pressure for a new synthesis, a 
new philosophy, a new approach to the unity of knowledge ; and hence 
the debates which break out from time to time in educational circles 
about the comparative value and the mutual inter-accessibility of scientific 
and humane studies. 

Two centuries ago this debate might well have been unintelligible. 
Education then was a logically simple term, not to be qualified with one 
sort of adjective or another, since qualification deprived it of meaning. 
Until a comparatively recent date, an educated man was one no less 
capable of understanding contemporary developments in science than of 
appreciating ancient literature ; and at the highest level a supreme genius 
such as Goethe, following the pattern set by Leonardo da Vinci, was as 
capable of discovering the inter-maxillary bone in the human skull as of 
writing The Sorrows of Werther. The acceptance of such intellectual 
universality, in greater or less degtee, was a habit of mind rooted in so 
many centuries of tradition that it would have required an effort of 
eighteenth-century man to imagine any other. He would have found a 
far wider gulf between our climate of thought and his, if he were put in a 
position to measure it across the gap of two centuries, than between his 
own and that of five or ten or twenty centuries before him. What is to us 
one of the questions of the hour, whether technologists should be educated 
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in a humanist atmosphere at Universities or in a purely scientific atmo- 
sphere at specialised Institutes, might well have been simply meaningless 
to him. If he were once enabled to grasp that there is such a distinction 
to be made between two sorts of education, the first question we might 
expect him to ask is perhaps : “ And what about educating the human- 
ists in the sciences ?”” On the other hand, he might even more profitably 
ask, just as a scientist might to-day: “‘ Then what do you mean by 
humanities ? ” 

There is no difficulty about answering this question by simple enumera- 
tion, drawing up a list of the acceptably humane studies, which would 
probably start from force of habit with Latin and Greek, and end up 
somewhere about the vague border-line where the social sciences begin. 
But it would not be so easy to define what the items in this list have in 
common, which makes us call them humane ; nor to take the next step 
of explaining why we consider them worth studying ; nor yet—a quite 
different question, which is important and seldom asked—how they came 
to be accepted into the canon of humanism in the first place. As soon as 
these questions are asked and answered, examination reveals all sorts of 
confusions and fallacies, to which we are now so used that criticism of 
them from any other point of view (the scientist’s say, or the eighteenth- 
century sceptic’s) may come as quite a surprise. But even those of us who 
are not scientists, and were not born in the eighteenth century, ought to 
be able to pick out some of the flaws in the humanist’s case when he seeks 
to oppose it to the scientist’s. 

A fundamental, if not a typical, example of the humanities to-day is 
obviously that of classical studies. It is common ground that their 
primacy in the intellectual life of this country and of Western Europe 
generally has greatly diminished in the last generation. But it is still a 
relative diminution, and although now on the defensive they are still 
firmly entrenched. If we ask why they hold their place in the Univer- 
sities, various answers ate given. One is the purely educational argument, 
that they provide a basic training for which no substitute has yet been 
found ; and there is an extension of this argument, which points to the 
success of a classical education in breeding statesmen and administrators 
throughout the greatest years of our history. Another argument is the 
historical one, that classical studies represent our own pre-history, 
covering the length and breadth of the Mediterranean world throughout 
the time-span in which we speak of it as the cradle of our civilisation ; 
and soon. These are interesting arguments, not always purely sentimen- 
tal ; and some of the assumptions on which they rest may be valid. It is 
true that the educational argument is wearing thin, but perhaps no 
thinner than it was even seventy years ago, when the practical poet 
Browning pointed out in the Introduction to his translation of Aischylus’s 
Agamemnon that “learning Greek teaches Greek, and nothing else : 
certainly not common sense, if that have failed to precede the teaching.” 
And the extension of the educational argument to take credit for the 
training of statesmen and administrators surely fails to take note of the 
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fact that, until this century, it was merely a coincidence that those who 
had leisure for learning and those who had the means to become the 
nation’s rulers happened to be the same people ; post hoc was therefore by 
no means propter hoc. As to the second type of argument instanced 
above, it might be just as reasonable to argue the opposite : not that 
we study the languages of the Mediterranean world because they enshrine 
the traditions of our own civilisation, but that they have come to enshrine 
those traditions because we have devoted so many centuries to studying 
them. But on these lines neither argument nor counter-argument goes 
to the root of the matter. The point is that this type of defence cannot 
in the nature of things make any impression on those to whom it is 
addressed, and that for two reasons. 

The first reason is that this sort of argument appeals to judgments of 
value, not of fact. Its basis is qualitative and imponderable. It is decisive 
only for those who are already convinced. The scientist, on the other 
hand, is accustomed to empirical judgments based on objective data, 
common to all observers ; and the practical outsider, whose yard-stick is 
utility, will be even more sceptical than the scientist. But this is still not 
the most important reason why the case as conventionally stated will 
produce, as it deserves, little more than an ironically indulgent smile. 
The second reason is that this type of argument, even when it is stated 
in the historical form, is in conflict with historical fact. The conflict is 
worth elaborating, because it may point to a new statement of the case, 
based on a proper understanding of the meaning of the humanities and 
capable of clarifying their function. 

Whatever the reason why we continue to study dead languages 
to-day as an academic discipline—even if the reason be merely academic 
inertia, as some may be inclined to suspect—the reasons why our ancestors 
instituted them as such in the first place is quite clear, and quite different. 
They originally studied Latin because it was the language of their Church, 
and hence of international communication. They added to it the study of 
Greek at a much later date because Greek was found to be a treasure- 
trove of science and learning which Europe had lost for a thousand years. 
These were two simple, practical reasons which anybody could recognise, 
and which have no connection with the accepted reasons why these two 
languages are still studied to-day. It is a remarkable fact, altogether too 
easily forgotten or ignored by humanists who treat Latin and Greek 
studies as if they were some sort of heavenly twins, that many centuries 
and many ferocious battles in the intellectual world lay between the adop- 
tion of the two as academic studies ; and the history of the gap between 
them is instructive. Latin, indeed, can hardly be said to have been 
consciously adopted at all ; it simply grew in the western Universities 
along with the Church whose language it was, and without it there 
would have been no Universities. But with Greek it was a different 
matter. Until the fifteenth century Greek was not so much a dead 
language as an entirely unknown one in western Europe. By an irony of 
academic history, the moment in our history at which the study of Greek 
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assumed importance is identical with the moment when Latin ceased to 
be indispensable ; and for the same reason, which lies in the conjunction 
of what we call the Renaissance and the Reformation. The Renaissance 
gave us the fruits of Greek learning, rescued from the sack of Constanti- 
nople in 1453. The Reformation gave us an English Bible and broke our 
teligious bonds with Rome, thereby displacing Latin from its natural 
pre-eminence in the equipment of an educated man. It is an illuminating 
example of English conservatism that, so far from supplanting Latin as a 
defeated rival, Greek was only able with the utmost difficulty to take a 
place alongside it during the next two centuries. And it is an additional 
irony that the principal obstruction to the establishment of Greek as an 
academic study came from those who had a vested interest in Latin, 
especially of course from the Church whose language it was. 

The story of the struggle for the establishment of Greek as a respect- 
able study, both before and after the Reformation in western Europe, is a 
fascinating story, and one pregnant with lessons for the future. Greek 
eventually won the struggle on its own merits, not as a literary treasure- 
house, but as a source of lost learning. In other words, the reasons were 
exactly the opposite of those by which its position is now defended : in 
the terms of current controversy (which of course would not have been 
recognised at the time), the impulse to learn Greek was scientific rather 
than humanist, and the judgment on which it was based was practical 
rather than esthetic. For many centuries before the Renaissance, men 
had been content to know Greek at second-hand through Latin or 
Arabic translations. The consequences can be illustrated from every 
branch of learning, and one typical illustration will serve for all. Ina 
recent book, Makers of Mathematics, Mr. Alfred Hooper explains how in 
medizval Europe the Arabic name “ algebra ” came to be accepted for 
what the Greeks had called arithmetike ; and the Greek word arithmetic 
came to be applied to the limited branch of mathematics which it still 
designates, and from which the Greeks had specifically distinguished it. 
To crown the confusion, there is reason to suspect that the change of 
sense was partly due to a false derivation of arithmetic from the Latin 
ars metrica or ‘ art of measuring.”! Such was the force of Latin and Arabic, 
the languages of the two great rival religions, that it never occurred to 
medizval scholars to trace facts to their root in Greek, the language of 
science, from which both the other two had derived the knowledge they 
sought to convey. 

The few men who tried, in the centuries before the Reformation, to 
battle against the obscurantism which denied western learning the benefit 
of Greek science, thereby rendered themselves liable to excommunica- 
tion. It was one of the principal unorthodoxies—not to say heresies— 
laid to the charge of Peter Abelard in the 12th century that he sought to 
study Greek in the original. That the infallible Aristotle was a Greek 
who had known no language but his own was as irrelevant to the Church 
of Abelard’s day as the English nationality of Shakespeare is said to have 

1 Makers of Mathematics (Faber, 1948), p. 76. 
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become in Germany and Russia. Two centuries later, in 1311, the Church 
had sufficiently changed its mind to recommend at the Council of Vienne 
that Lectures in Greek should be established in the Universities of 
Paris, Bologna, Oxford and Salamanca. But still nothing was done about 
it. When Erasmus first visited Oxford at the turn of the 15th to the 16th 
century, he could find almost no one except Colet who knew Greek ; 
and even when he returned to England a dozen years later to find the 
tide turning, he could still report only with qualified optimism that ‘ in 
both Universities Greek letters are taught, but at Cambridge peacefully.’ 
It was largely owing to Erasmus’s own efforts that even this much pro- 
gress had been made ; and we owe to him also, incidentally, the extra- 
ordinary way in which we still learn to mis-pronounce the language. 
Academic inertia promises a long life still to a cherished discipline which 
it once obstructed so obstinately. 

So slowly did the new study reach a level of equality with the old, 
even after the Reformation, that Dr. Trevelyan records how ‘ the excellent 
Latinists of Christ Church had not enough Greek to be aware that 
Bentley had proved them dunces over the Letters of Phalaris’ in the 
seventeenth century. Earlier, Shakespeare’s plays can be called to 
illustrate the same point, like so many others in English history. The 
heroes and heroines of his Greek plays are alike known to him only by 
the Latin forms of their names. Ajax and Ulysses are perhaps inevitable 
in Troilus and Cressida ; but it is more startling to find Timon of Athens 
surrounded almost exclusively by Roman patricians like Lucius, Lucullus 
and Sempronius ; and A Midsummer Night’s Dream is a classical monu- 
ment to the Elizabethans’ entire ignorance of the topography or even the 
location of Athens and its environs. The ‘ small Latin and less Greek ’ 
with which Ben Jonson credits Shakespeare is certainly to be regarded as 
quantitatively below the educated level of his time ; but the phrase gives 
the two languages in the standard proportions relative to each other. It 
was not until the nineteenth century that the battle for equality between 
the two was finally won. But it is still interesting to follow the history of 
it a little further, in order to see the nature of the victory. 

The story shows that it was not in the interests of humanism as we 
know it now that the victory was won, but in the interests of scientific 
learning ; and it was won partly because the clear-cut distinction between 
the scientist and the humanist did not exist. It was not in the first instance 
in order to read A‘schylus or to appreciate the friezes on the Parthenon 
that men took up Hellenic studies two or three centuries ago. The 
esthetic triumph came later and almost independently, as can be seen by 
reading, for instance, the evidence given before the House of Commons’ 
Committee on the Elgin Marbles in 1812, from which it is perfectly 
apparent that the Greek contribution to the artistic, as distinct from the 
scientific, enrichment of Europe was still something new, astonishing, 
and largely unexplored to educated Englishmen at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The purpose of learning Greek in the early centuries 


2 English Social History (Longmans, 2nd edition, 1946), p. 310. 
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of the Renaissance had quite a different orientation : what men wanted 
was to find out at the source what Euclid and Archimedes had to teach 
about mathematics, Hippocrates and Galen about medicine, Plato and 
Aristotle about the nature of the universe, and soon. Their reading was 
chosen not for its literary merit, even if it might accidentally happen to 
have such merit, but for its practical usefulness ; and their reading was 
therefore quite different from the accepted fashion of to-day, when we 
no longer need the Greeks’ guidance in the natural and applied sciences. 
The pioneer names no longer occupy a high place in the hierarchy of 
classical studies ; the emphasis has shifted to the merely literary writers, 
among whom for instance Plato holds his place only as an incomparable 
master of prose. But this transition must not be allowed to conceal the 
historical origin of the academic study of Greek, which can now be 
segregated into three stages : the study of Greek science, the study of 
the philosophy which underlay it, and the study.of the artistic forms in 
which the philosophy came to be expressed. This sequence of content, 
spirit and form may well represent the standard evolution, logically if not 
chronologically, of a humane study. 

The purpose of tracing the argument so far is not to contribute to 
such debates as whether this or that humane study is worth pursuing 
academically ; the answer to that is probably that any subject is worth 
pursuing just so long as there are first-class men wishing to pursue it for 
its own sake, whether or not it contributes to any ulterior purpose. But 
the point is rather co illustrate from one example the unreality of the con- 
ventional dichotomy between science and humanism. It is not so much 
that there is no distinction between them as that the distinction is drawn 
in the wrong way. They are not two separate branches of knowledge 
but two separate approaches to knowledge. There is no reason, except 
intolerance, why the same branch of learning should not be approached 
from either direction or both, as it still was even so recently as the end of 
the eighteenth century. Whether Goethe studying the human skull to 
detect the inter-maxillary bone was a humanist with a scientific bent or a 
scientist with the instincts of a humanist is not a question which would 
have seemed answerable or even relevant to his educated contemporaries. 
He was simply behaving as a philosopher in the original meaning of the 
word—a lover of learning, still undifferentiated into mutually exclusive 
branches. One of the pleasantest relics of this attitude towards learning, 
which survives into our age of specialisation, is to be found at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, where what would elsewhere be called the Depart- 
ment of Physics is still known by the characteristically humane title of the 
Department of Natural Philosophy. It is sad that the growth of special- 
isation has left the name no more than a charming anachronism. 

Almost all specialised studies to-day are branches of branches, at the 
second or third or fourth remove, of what was once comprehensively 
known as philosophy. The ramification was inevitable, and it would be 
pointless to sigh for a reversal of it. The search for a new synthesis 
obviously cannot take the grotesquely ambitious form of trying to com- 
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mand all existing knowledge within one mind, at least if we use the word 
* mind ’ in the individual sense rather than the collective, and in the human 
sense rather than (say) the electronic. But there are already signs of a 
new, less exclusive, less aridly specialised approach to knowledge among 
men of learning to-day—the approach, in fact, of the philosopher as well 
as the expert. We are becoming aware again that there is a scientific 
approach to the humanities and a humanist approach to the sciences, 
though it must be admitted that this awareness is being impressed on 
us, at least in this country, primarily by the scientists rather than the 
professional humanists. Fora historian to produce a work like Professor 
Butterfield’s Origins of Modern Science is still relatively rare and unexpected 
in comparison with the proliferation of ideas from professional scientists 
in the fields of art and literature. If this trend is allowed to continue, then 
humanism will not die, but the professional humanists will ; and a new 
humanism will emerge, as it has before, from the minds and work of the 
scientists. 

That is indeed the essential character of humanism, as the brief 
analysis of one particular example’s history has suggested: it is an 
emergent phenomenon. It must be pursued, certainly, for its own sake as 
an end, not as a means ; but it is not causa sui ; it is not self-creating or 
self-subsistent. It is, so to speak, the last distillation or quintessence of a 
totality of intellectual pursuits which are logically prior to it. Isolated 
from all other such pursuits, it is nothing but the churning of a vacuum. 
Reduced to the formal study of language, art and history, divorced from 
their background and context, it can only be barren and soon perish, like 
the academic discipline known as ‘ rhetoric’ under the early Roman 
Empire or the formal logic of the medizval universities. The present 
danger is poignantly illustrated by a remark attributed to A. E. Housman, 
one of the great humanists of the last half century, that he did not con- 
sider it necessary to go more deeply into the meaning of Plato’s Republic 
than was necessary to establish the text. It can be hoped that the story 
is apocryphal, but it cannot be called un-typical. And no one would have 
been more shocked by it than Plato, to whom the minute study of ancient 
ot foreign languages was quite alien, since he never knew any language 
but his own and hardly bothered to quote accurately even in that. 

Yet Plato was a great humanist by any standard, and he set an example 
for all his successors when he established his Academy with the motto : 
‘Let no one uninstructed in geometry enter here.? There are many 
different ways of construing this motto into modern terms, but the 
implication is clear through all of them, ‘ Let all historians, philosophers 
and philologists become regular readers of Nature’ is an obvious and 
typical way of putting it. What the result might be, no one could say ; 
but it would at least be an improvement on the in-breeding which has 
become habitual. We should then learn that the creative processes of 
Archimedes or Kepler are as proper an object of humane study as those 
of Keats or Michelangelo ; just as the scientists have already learned 
that the psychology of Dostoievsky or the mechanics of Leonardo are 
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worth scientific attention. We might even learn a new entry into the 
labyrinth of the Russian mind through the controversy over Lysenko’s 
version of genetics. We might, looking to the uncertain future, one day 
experience a new scientific and humanist Renaissance through the Com- 
munists’ occupation of China in 1949, as revolutionary as that which we 
experienced through the Turks’ occupation of Constantinople in 1453. 
These are random speculations, but they suffice to illustrate the general 
thesis, that the conventional division between science and humanism is 
wrongly drawn ; that they should not be regarded as bisecting the 
field of human knowledge into two mutually exclusive sectors, but 
rather as two complementary approaches to the same field, each co- 
extensive with the whole. Thus construed, the guiding rule for both 
might be found in the famous words of Terence : 
‘Homo sum ; humani nihil a me alienum puto.’ 

In this context ‘homo’ includes both scientist and humanist ; and 
*‘ humani ’ means both human and humane. 





THE CORTINA PRIZE 


This prize, awarded as the result of an annual competition organised 
by the Italian review Ulisse, will be assigned in Cortina d’Ampezzo 
during September 1950. The sum awarded is 1,000,000 lire which will 
not be divided. 


Authors of all European countries may compete. Works submitted 
must have been published in Europe during the last five years and 
may be submitted in any European language. Monographs will not 
be accepted. 


The prize for 1950 will be given for a work dealing with THE 
HISTORY OF THE LAST HUNDRED YEARS.... 


Competing works must be sent in triplicate, bearing the author’s 
address and must reach Ulisse (Corso d'Italia 43, Rome) before 
June 15th, 1950. Details of the competition may be seen at the Rome 
offices of U/isse and at the Italian consulates in other countries, as well 
as at UNESCO offices everywhere. 


The Cortina Prize for 1949, given for ‘ the best popular scientific 
work,’ was awarded to Professor John Read of St. Andrew’s Univer- 
sity for his book A Direct Entry to Organic Chemistry. 
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EXISTENTIALISM VERSUS MARXISM 
By Charles I. Glicksberg 


N Existentialism, delivered as a lecture in Paris in 1945, Sartre tries 

hard but unsuccessfully to refute the widespread notion that 
Existentialism leads to quietism, a philosophy of solipsistic futility, a 
typically bourgeois doctrine of decadence, in which all capacity for 
affirmative action is destroyed. That, at any rate, is how it strikes the 
Communist critics, who point unerringly to its obsessive emphasis on 
walled-in subjectivity and individual responsibility. Existentialism seems 
to ignore the complex organic ties that bind man to man and to society 
as a whole. Man is portrayed as isolated, hopelessly alone, the ego 
crucified on a cross of anguished being. There is no bridge of social 
communication, no opportunity for civic participation or communal 
involvement. Each one remains enclosed in the cocoon of his subjective 
awareness, face to face with the imminent prospect of his own death. 
The Christian thinkers denounce French Existentialism as the spawn of 
the devil, since it not only does away with God but also makes the 
individual the supreme arbiter of his fate ; the Communists reject it 
contemptuously because of its diseased subjectivity, its denial of dialectical 
materialism, its decadent exaltation of individual freedom. 

For Sartre, of course, Existentialism is a doctrine that makes human 
life possible for the first time. Every truth and every action implies a 
human subjectivity from which there is no escape. Why should this 
culminate in unrelieved pessimism ? What is there disheartening in the 
announcement that man is at last endowed with the power of choice ? 
Existence precedes essence. Whereas the Christian Existentialists main- 
tain that God exists, even though there is no proof for his existence, the 
secular Existentialism promulgated by Sartre takes its point of departure 
from the premise that God does not exist. And if God is dead, then man 
is truly alone with his destiny, aware of the inevitable trap and terminus 
of time, the inexorable fact of his own death. He is not only alone, but 
caught fast within the limits of his own subjectivity. He must choose 
and act and accept full responsibility for his actions. That is one obliga- 
tion he cannot evade. 

That Existentialism should emerge in France precisely at this time 
and in so uncompromising a form, starkly tragic in its Weltanschauung, is 
not without profound social and psychological significance. Individualism 
is dead. Long live individualism ! Social revolution has proved abortive, 
giving rise in Russia to a hideously brutal dictatorship, a nightmare of 
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totalitarian repression, masked under the semantic disguise of collective 
humanism. The millenial dream of progress and faith in human perfecti- 
bility have been abandoned, and with them, alas, has gone the utopian 
ideal of socialist reconstruction, the final emancipation of the oppressed 
masses justifying whatever means might be used to achieve this end. 
Among many intellectuals, in fact, this has given rise to a thoroughgoing 
disillusionment with politics and parties, with all proposals for reforms 
and revolutions, -with all State-instigated panaceas. It has led, finally, 
to the enthronement of the subjective as the locus of value. Disenchant- 
ment with the arbitrary Marxist categories of salvation has caused a 
number of writers to study the dynamism of the unconscious, the 
emotionally conditioned nature of human motives, the abysmal instincts 
of evil at work in man. That is how some intellectuals gradually arrived 
at the nihilism implicit in the Existentialist philosophy, in which freedom 
becomes the highest good, with each man shaping his own destiny. 

Though the Existentialists are expert players on the dialectical 
keyboard, they are, unfortunately, incapable of formulating a convincing, 
socially grounded psychology of action. Existentialism takes its stand 
on the sovereignty and unquestionable rightness of the subjective self. 
Society is split up into discrete, mutually repellent particles, each one 
concerned only with his own self. Existentialism is a neurotically 
confused, irrationally pessimistic doctrine. Here is a self-styled 
‘ philosophy ’ that runs irrepressibly counter to the conclusions of science, 
conjuring up a universe that is protean, unknowable, unpredictable, 
entirely subject to the great god Whim. If it rejects the principles of 
dialectical materialism (man as conditioned by his economic environ- 
ment), it also casts aside the theory of psychic determinism. Its abstrac- 
tions thus confirm the impasse and impotence of modern man, The 
Existentialist, by denying that there is a universal human nature, secedes 
from the city of man ; repudiating the concept of determinism as both 
false and restrictive, he retires into an ivory tower of isolation, Byronically 
alone with his cosmic misery. This is the metaphysics of ‘ nothingness ’ 
that the aftermath of the Second World War has brought to light. 

‘In other words,’ declares Sartre, ‘ there is no determinism, man is 
freedom.’ But this freedom that Sartre speaks of plunges us into the 
bottomless pit of nihilism, for there are no values to sanction and support 
our conduct. We are alone in the universe, without a principle of 
justification. That redeems man from the Calvinistic horror of original 
sin, but it invests him with an even greater burden of responsibility : 
freedom to choose and the knowledge that everything must be accounted 
for and paid in full. Man must create his own values. In considering 
the possibilities of action, the Existentialist is interested only in those 
forces that can be controlled by his will. That is why he will not depend, 
as a motive for action, on proletarian solidarity or the abstract goal of 
the good of society. 

Yet Sartre’s refutation of Marxism fails to strike home. It is uncon- 
vincing. It is ineffective because Sartre, despite all his talk, is apparently 
unwilling or unable to commit himself. He denies that men start with a 
common biological endowment, that they possess more or less common 
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needs, and that their behaviour, regardless of individual differences, falls 
into a determinate pattern. Bent on overthrowing the iron bondage of 
determinism, Sartre sees only the uniqueness and limitless potentialities 
of the individual, capable of shaping his own future. The only reality 
man can be sure of is the reality that he affirms in action, after an initial 
act of choice. That is how man’s essence is to be defined : in terms of 
the choices he makes and the life he actually lives. The environment 
cannot be used as a convenient scapegoat for one’s own shortcomings 
or failures. Reality is the final judge of what is accomplished ; dreams 
not acted out are but possibilities that have miscarried. Man is the 
sum of his undertakings and involvements. He has made himself what 
he is. 

That this flies in the face of all the available scientific evidence disturbs 
the Existentialists not in the least. People are the architects of their 
own fate. The coward makes himself cowardly, the hero makes himself 
heroic. The only truth which can be assumed is based on the Cartesian 
cogito: I think ; therefore I am. This is the theory which confers 
dignity on man and negates the materialism which regards all human 
beings as bundles of conditioned reflexes. Sartre is not held back by 
considerations of logic. Though he is leftist in his political sympathies, 
he rejects categorically the principles of dialectical materialism. Certain 
things are given—for example, the body and the environment in which 
it operates—but this materialistic base is significant only in so far as it 
provides the arena in which the struggle for the achievement of per- 
sonality is fought out. Nor can individual consciousness be ‘ explained ’ 
in causative, psychoanalytic terms, as the working out of unconscious 
motives. Sartre does not, to be sure, deny the effect of economic forces, 
the formidable pressures that drive the individual into a given occupation, 
the environmental influences that act upon the self. The self is an integral 
part of its socio-economic configuration, but this is not of decisive 
importance for the peculiar emergence and evolution of the self. What- 
ever the conditions to which the individual is subjected, he is still free to 
choose and thereby shape his own self. The socio-economic context 
merely determines the framework within which the individual makes 
his choice, but the act of choice is revelatory of the essential man in the 
process of becoming. Whatever the nature of the world into which we 
are born, it becomes a world only in so far as we make something of it. 
Existentialism thus arrives at the paradox that men are both determined 
and free in their actions. 

Man is now master over his own fate. Freedom is one with uncon- 
ditional creativity. The world is always in a state of crisis, full of 
unresolved conflicts, and it is the duty of every man to set it right. 
Materialism is a myth that has outlived its usefulness. It is blind to the 
vital problem of human freedom. Though it is intended to exert a 
revolutionary influence, dialectical materialism actually deprives the 
revolutionary worker of his freedom to act. The Existentialist is a 
revolutionary who strives to end oppression in the name of all. In the 
light of their doctrine, it is extremely surprising to discover that the 
Existentialists advocate political action and that they were part of the 
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French Resistance. The philosophy of aloneness culminates in revolu- 
tionary activity. The individual, breaking out of his cell, identifies 
himself with the group he is seeking to liberate. 

Sartre still insists that man makes himself, but in his efforts to 
universalise this process of ‘ man-making-himself ’ he falls into a specious 
Existentialist dialectic. It is simply not true to argue that when a man 
chooses for himself he chooses for all. There are no such categorical 
imperatives in the dynamics of Existentialist volition. With but few 
exceptions, the protagonists in Sartre’s plays and novels are not par- 
ticularly concerned about the society in which they live or the social 
consequences of their behaviour. Each one strives to assert his personal 
liberty. There is no problem of community of purpose or action. If 
Sartre finally arrives at a revolutionary programme, he does so at the 
sacrifice of logical consistency. There is nothing extraordinary in this 
procedure. The essence and upshot of Existentialism is solipsism. If 
we can ‘know’ only the subjectivity of the self, and even that only 
fleetingly and fragmentarily, then it becomes impossible ever to know 
another self. 

Existentialism never breaks through the prison walls of subjectivity. 
It touches concrete social problems at no concrete point. There are 
plans but no commitments. To exalt the freedom and dignity of the 
individual at the expense of his obligations to the social group is to live 
in a hashish dream. The world of causality, the limitations of nature, 
cannot be transcended by Existentialist magic. So far as we can make 
out, the universe does function according to empirically formulated, 
uniform ‘laws,’ even if these are at best postulational and probable. 
Existentialism is in reality a disguised form of metaphysical idealism. 

Though Sartre is vulnerable as a philosopher and social thinker, he 
is on firm ground when he proceeds to build up his esthetic insights. 


What is Literature? is a confession, a self-analysis, a polemic, a statement | 


of faith, all rolled into one. Sartre is one of the few writers on the 
European literary scene who are able to confront the Marxist challenge 


with a profound vision and an impassioned faith of their own. If he | 


appropriates much from the Marxist analysis of society, especially its 


understanding of the relation between the writer and his class-structured | 
audience, he uses these ideas in a manner entirely his own. He is clear- | 


headed, outspoken, independent-minded. 


Sartre concerns himself anxiously with the relation of the writer to 


the class for whom he writes. He discusses, too, the problem of how a 
class acquires class consciousness. Since the writer could not feel at 
home in a world rendered comfortable under bourgeois domination, he 
turned on principle against his readers, formulating a declaration of 
independence and forging a method calculated to make his independence 


more complete. The writer, however, could not identify himself with | 


the new class, the proletariat, that was not yet born. Consequently he 
perpetuated the myth that the writer laboured most fruitfully in solitude 
and dedicated his work to himself or to God. This cult of solitude, | 
however, was a fraud. Out of this malaise was born the conception of 
art as the epitome of the useless : the cult of art for art’s sake. 
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The writer in the nineteenth century was at loose ends, for he could 
not resign himself to joining the class below his and absorb its essence. 
As the result of this failure, the writer betrayed the cause of literature. 
If literature had undertaken this primary task, Marxism would have 
remained flexible, free, full of inner vitality, not monolithic and absolute. 
Only in a classless society, Sartre is convinced, will literature achieve its 
full flowering ; it must not confine itself to the problems of one class or 
one segment of society. Literature is, ‘ in essence, the subjectivity of a 
society in permanent revolution.’ 

The events from 1930 on opened the eyes of writers to their historical 
situation ; they were no longer aloof and uncommitted but irresistibly 
swept along. Though the Marxists recognised the reality of capitalist 
oppression, the effect of dialectical materialism, Sartre points out, 


‘ is to make Good and Evil vanish conjointly. There remains only the historical 
process, and then Stalinist communism does not attribute so much importance 
to the individual that his sufferings and even his death cannot be redeemed if 
they help to hasten the day when power is seized.’ 


That is the reason for his quarrel with the Communists—they had liquid- 
ated the idea of Evil. But the tortures the Nazis inflicted on their victims 
with such diabolical efficiency demonstrated that Evil was real and 
absolute. And for those who sought to resist this Evil, what was there 
to believe in ? Man had to create his own values to justify his suffering, 
his sacrifice. The men of the Resistance were faced with this absolute 
choice, and the writers turned of necessity to metaphysics, trying to 
establish a relationship between morality and politics. 

To-day, when economic necessity is supreme, literature is essentially 
gtatuitous. Contemporary literature is dying, without any apparent 
function. The writer has lost his public. The bourgeoisie have lost 
their assurance, their moral ascendancy, their power to rule. They have 
lost faith in democracy and can no longer justify their existence. Now 
that the bourgeoisie, sick at heart, tormented by a bad conscience, can no 
longer defend their faith in freedom, progress, or universal laws, the 
writer is called upon to perform miracles. Yet he can do nothing for the 
bourgeoisie. He must be the gravedigger of that class, as he knows its 
lacerated conscience, its disillusionment, its oppressive anguish. Hence 
he turns to the working class which can provide him with a revolutionary 
public and revitalise literature. Though he has no illusions about the 
heroic character of the proletariat, its messianic mission on earth, its 
state of plenary grace, Sartre feels that the fate of literature is inescapably 
tied up with that of the workers. Unfortunately they are under the 
narrow domination of the Communist Party, infected by a vicious, 
mechanistic system of propaganda. 

Sartre is intransigently opposed to having the writer align himself 
with the Communist Party. If as a citizen he makes that choice, that is 
his concern. But he cannot hope to become a Communist and remain a 
writer. The social revolution in Russia, taking refuge in a militant 
nationalism, has grown conservative, repressive and authoritarian. How 
can the politics of Stalinist Communism, Sartre asks, be compatible with 
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the honest practice of the literary craft ? The Communist Party is guilty i 
of rank opportunism. Those writers who linked their fate with the t 
Communist Party have forfeited their talents. If the work of art cannot c 
accommodate itself to bourgeois didactic standards, neither can it make its r 
peace with Communist utilitarianism. Literature is effectually killed off s 
when it is exploited as a means to an end. Sartre is determined not to p 
let that unhappy fate befall literature—not if he can help it. The writer Ii 
must not surrender his creative freedom. How can he join and work ai 
with a party that is dishonest and unscrupulous ? The writer must be 

outspoken, truthful, denouncing all forms of injustice, no matter how or E 
where they arise. There can be no justification for enslaving man tem- m 
porarily or lying to him in order ultimately to achieve the Kingdom of st 
Heaven on earth. fr 

Though Sartre retains his freedom of thought and actions, he still in 
clings to the Marxist interpretation of the role of the writer, who, he ro 
hopes, will eventually be able to write for the newly emerging public, sa 
the proletariat. It is this contradiction in his thinking which lends an he 
air of feverish unreality to his dialectics, his talk of freedom and politics of 
and morality. He belongs nowhere. Himself a bourgeois, he yearns of 
sentimentally to attach himself to the cause of the proletariat. He ba 
employs revolutionary jargon without any disposition to resort to go 
revolutionary action. Though he refuses to accept dialectical materialism ‘tl 
he uses Marxist criteria in his analyses of literature. Only some aspects inv 
of his esthetic philosophy are defiantly anti-Communist. 

When Garaudy, in Literature of the Graveyards, called Sartre a graveyard asp 
digger, the latter retorted by saying that he had rather be that—an honest in 
occupation, after all—than be a lackey of the Communist Party. Garaudy rea. 
condemns Sartre roundly as a false prophet, a confused nihilist, who We 
reduces man to absolute subjectivity. Garaudy blasts Existentialism, on | _ ine 
Marxist grounds, as another manifestation of the decadence of con- wal 
temporary culture, a frightened relapse into idealism. In short, the | tot 
Existentialists are taken to task for their philosophical introversion, their [| cami 
abject subjectivity, their love of abstract freedom to a point where they mat 
become utterly divorced from the social reality of their time. Sartre’s ] 
philosophy of freedom is ridiculed as being capricious and irrational, for clas: 
it postulates a world that is chaotic and undetermined, and a history whose our 
future cannot be predicted or controlled. Existentialism thus involvesa | intez 
cowardly capitulation to the unknown. Existentialism is damned as | caric 
ineffectual and bankrupt because it incapacitates men from plunging into The 
the life of action and because it is incapable of transforming social reality. orph 
Not only does it have no points of similarity to Marxism ; it contradicts itself 
Marxism. It is but the plaything of a few neurotic, middle-class meta 
intellectuals. | anxie 

The strategy of the Communists is, obviously, to disparage the value deatl 
of movement by exposing its class origin. Existentialism, like psycho- | noh 
analysis, is alleged to represent a middle-class ideology. The essence of Ultin 

catast 


bourgeois philosophy, it is charged, is that it aligns itself invariably with 
some form of idealism, however camouflaged. But there is no myster- All t 
ious third way. Hither being is considered primary and we get material- conv 


VoL. 
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ism, or consciousness is considered primary and we get idealism. By 
this token, Existentialism is seen as an expression of the increasing 
divorce of bourgeois consciousness from social reality, reflecting a 
moribund capitalist society. The Existentialists, when judged by such 
standards, provide the rationale for a rootless, nihilistic attitude. Their 
philosophy voices the hopeless pessimism of the bourgeois intellectuals. 
In Existentialism, man beholds his own alienation, realises his loneliness 
and despair, confronts the absolute of nothingness. 

The Marxists, however, fail to do justice to the positive content of 
Existentialism. It reaffirms man’s basic need for freedom, and it assures 
man that he has it within his power to make himself. But the price of 
such freedom, the penalty for playing the role of God, is that one suffers 
from a bad case of conscience. The Existentialist has become excruciat- 
ingly aware of the loneliness of the human situation. Each self is alone, 
rootless, without connections. Each self is free and unique, but it is also 
saddled with a terrible responsibility. Since each one makes his own world, 
he must bear the dreadful burden of freedom. The Existentialist is guilty 
of the ‘ crime’ of alienation. Though he acknowledges the importance 
of ‘ the given,’ his primary concern is with the state of his soul. The 
battle takes place within. The Existentialists, like the Surrealists, have 
gone ‘underground.’ Introspection, introversion, the irrationality of 
‘the internal debate,’ the absurdity of the impasse in which the self is 
involved—these are the active agents in the modern drama of the soul. 

Yet there is another sense—and the Existentialists refuse to face this 
aspect of the self—in which no one is alone and all are equally implicated 
in the fate of society. The acculturated self, when it comes of age, 
realises that ‘ uniqueness ’ is a myth, originality an egocentric illusion. 
We are for the most part what our culture has made us, and we owe an 
incalculable debt to the heritage of the past, to the pioneers who have 
walked the road before us. We are, in Korzybski’s term, time-binders ; 
to use Christian parlance, we are members of one another. And this 
cannot be repudiated without incurring a harrowing sense of guilt. No 
man is alone or sufficient unto himself. 

Fundamentally Existentialism is not a symptom of decadent middle- 
class consciousness, but a manifestation of the deep-rooted irrationalism of 
our time. It is not a philosophy but a state of mind. Man now feels 
intensely the fugitiveness of time ; he can perceive only his own pre- 
catiously sustained individuality ; he cannot achieve the socialised self. 
The Existeritialists make clear the nature of our sickness ; we feel 
orphaned and oppressed without being able to hit upon a cure. It is life 
itself, life merging into nothingness, that terrifies us. We are left without 
metaphysical support, without spiritual foundations. We suffer from an 
anxiety neurosis that is without form or content, a nightmare terror of 
death that there is no way of dissipating. And Existentialism holds out 
no hope, no comfort. The night of nothingness cannot be obliterated. 
Ultimate shipwreck cannot be avoided. And in facing this vision of the 

catastrophic in life, man achieves a luminous moment of self-revelation. 
All that Existentialism has to offer is this spectacle of the personality 
convulsed with the anguish of death. 
Vor. CXLVII.—No, 879, 1§ 











BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
Notes by Michael Goodwin 


: Books. books, books,’ wrote the remarkable Ouspensky in the preface 

to his New Model of the Universe. ‘1 read, I find, I lose, I find again, again 
Ilose. At last a certain whole becomes formed in my mind. I see the unbroken 
line of thought and knowledge which passes from century to century, from age 
to age, from country to country, from one race to another ; a line deeply 
hidden beneath layers of religions and philosophies which are, in fact, only 
distortions and perversions of the ideas belonging to the line.’ This idea of a 
system of knowledge, whole and complete in itself but transcending the under- 
standing of ordinary people—mysterious and inaccessible, yet existing some- 
where—has everywhere and at all times haunted the imagination of thinkin, 
men. By 1914 Ouspensky felt himself to be on the threshold of a unique a 
concrete discovery—within the sacred circumference of that key area of 
omnipotent truth towards which he had for so long and with such passionate 
steps advanced. Then came the war and, with it, disorientation. Tertinm 
Organum and A New Model of the Universe alone remained as solid symbols of 
his early constructive steps. In 1915 he travelled to Moscow and there met 
George Ivanovitch Gurdjieff. This meeting proved to be the most significant 
in his life. He worked for eight years as his pupil, and their peculiar relation- 
ship has been compared with that of Plato and Socrates. Out of these years 
and those that followed grew In Search of the Miraculous, the full record of 
Ouspensky’s association with Gurdjieff and a whole account of the latter’s 
remarkable work towards ‘ the betterment of man’s existence.’ In Search of the 
Miraculous, by P. D. Ouspensky, is published for the first time this month 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul. 305.) and, with it, the manifest clue to the 
* master’s ’ influence, Gurdjieff’s own A// and Everything (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 30s.), which he prepared for the press just before his death in 1949, 
and in which he conveys his central ideas through the medium of a cosmological 
epic based on the legend of ‘ Beelzebub.’ 


* * * * * 


Last month saw the publication of Professor Simmons’s Dostoevsky—an 
examination of the novelist. There is published this month Characters of 
Dostoevsky, by Richard Curle (Heinemann. 125. 6d.). Mr. Curle’s book is 
confined to the four great novels, Crime and Punishment, The Idiot, The Possessed 
and The Brothers Karamazov ; and is concerned with a detailed analysis of six 
characters from each. Like Professor Simmons in one respect, he is primarily 
interested in Dostoevsky as a writer and not as an individual. He departs from 
all precedent, however, in his approach, which is directed towards the discovery 
of Dostoevsky’s psychological insight through the inter-relations of the 
characters, coupled with their influence on the drama and the drama’s influence 
on them. This is a first-rate piece of constructive analysis developed from 
sound and interesting premises. 


*x * * * * 


From Ernest Benn comes, this month, a splendid work on English furni- 
ture—English Furniture Illustrated, priced at 845. This is a revised edition—it 
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was first published as An Encyclopaedia of English Furniture—and contains 240 
plates in all, over sixty of which are new. The late Oliver Brackett compiled 
the a volume in 1927, and this succeeding one has been edited by 
H. Clifford Smith, who incidentally is Brackett’s successor as Keeper at the 
Department of Woodwork at the Victoria and Albert Museum. An essential 
work of reference for connoisseurs and collectors, this sumptuous volume will 
regrettably be beyond the purse of many general readers who would otherwise 
have delighted in it, though it must surely be the inevitable choice of any 
sizeable library. 


* * * * * 


Finally, I would commend to all who are concerned with one of the central 
problems of our day, namely, the alarming fragmentation of the various fields 
of knowledge (a problem with which this review is intimately concerned)— 
Harman Grisewood’s Broadcasting and Society. (Student Christian Movement 
Press. 25. 6d.). An unfamiliar approach to a familiar subject, this sincere and 
penetrating little book is here no more than noticed, since it is hoped to be 
able to give greater space to it in a forthcoming issue. 


OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


Meaning in History. Karl Léwith. University of Chicago Press. Agents : 
Cambridge University Press. 305. 

A work of great learning and deep insight, dealing with the irreconcilable conflict 
between the classical and Christian views of history. The author, who taught philosophy 
at University in Germany and at the Imperial University of Sendai, Japan, is 
at present Professor of the Philosophy of Religion at the Hartford Theological Seminary. 
He developes his thesis with the aid of detailed, critical references to the works of 
Burckhardt, Marx, Hegel, Voltaire, Bossuet, Turgot, Augustine, Joachim, Vico, Comte, 
Condotrcet, Proudhon, Orosius, and to the Bible. 


The Unwritten Philosophy and Other Essays. F.M.Cornford. Edited by W. K. C. 
Guthrie. Cambridge University Press. 125. 6d. 

Cornford, who died in 1943, was for many years Laurence Professor of Ancient 
philosophy in the University of Cambridge. To the casual reader he is probably best 
remembered for his celebrated satire, Microcosmographia Academica, published in 1908. 
Sees —— by the same 

delicious irony—the same graceful carriage of a weight of erudition—that so clearly 
marked that ad other, less widely known books of his, on the Ancient Philosophers. 


The Proper Study of Mankind. Stuart Chase. Phoenix House. 16s. 
The author of The Tyranny of Words contends in this, his latest book, that a wise 
epoltentien of cnsieh agentes aon apicntenipatny Seene Sen ieaeuey serene 
assistance of such problems as racial prejudice, labour-management, tati 
communication and unemployment, and he prescribes a number of shrewd and 
controversial remedies to this end. 


The Collected Papers of Sigmund Freud. Vol. V. Edited by James Strachey. 
The Hogarth Press and the Institute of Psycho-Analysis. 255. 


Contains a number of Freud’s shorter writings published since the issue of the 
fourth volume in 1925. About a dozen of the papers have not a before in 
ane This volume com; The Collected Papers, earlier subjects dealt with being— 
in Vol. I, Early Papers and History of Psycho-Analytical Movement ; in Vols. 11, TI IV 
respectively, Clinical Papers ; Papers on Technique ; Case Histories ; and Metapsychology. 
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The Aspirin Age, 1919-1941. Edited by Isabel Leighton. The Bodley Head. 
165. 


The story of America ‘ between the wars’ told with tremendous vigour and dash 
in twenty-two chapters, each contributed by an American writer once actively connected 
with the subject he tackles. Prominent amongst the of this startlingly graphic 
book are such familiar characters as Aimee McPherson, Calvin Coolidge, Jack Tenens, 
Lindbergh, Huey Long, and a host of others, evocative of that ‘ hectic, frenzied, not 
always beneficent ’ era. 


The Problem of Employment Stabilization. Bertil Ohlin. Columbia University 
Press (London : Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford University Press). 
125. 6d. 

The author is a noted Swedish economist and a former Minister of Commerce of 
Sweden. His book consists of lectures delivered on the Julius Beer Foundation at 
Columbia University, and later expanded in the Chichele Lectures at Oxford. A 
theoretical consideration of the internal stabilizing of national economies, it cites a 
number of Sweden’s own solutions and includes an analysis and criticism of the late 
Lord Keynes’s economic theories. 


In Face of Fear. Freda Troup. Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 

A notable account of the life and work of the Rev. Michael Scott, a legendary figure 
among the Indian and Native communities of South Africa and the central character of 
the recent, highly publicised and hotly debated discussions in the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on the South-West African Mandate question. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. Matk Van Doren. Methuen. 15s. 


The third vojume to be issued in the American Men of Letters series. Of the first two, 
noticed in The Nineteenth Century of April last, we wrote that they were scholarly, wise, 
and delightful to read and that they had initiated a standard which looked like sing 
maintained. Mr. Van Doren’s name is distinguished on both sides of the Atlantic, an: 
it should cause no surprise when it is said that he has more than justified our expectations 
with a book of outstanding merit, which is likely to rank as the foremost critical 
biography of the great American ‘ classic ’ author. 


The Rise of Louis Napoleon. F. A. Simpson. Longmans. 2355. 


The third edition of a book which has deservedly won the highest praise as being 
a adequate and, at the same time, the most exciting account of Napoleon III’s 
early career. 


Maupassant. Francis Steegmuller. Collins. 12s. 6d. 


An entertaining and highly informative biography of Maupassant, which breaks 
much new ground, by the author of that witty and ingenious novel, States of Grace. 


Collected Shorter Poems, 1930-1944. W.H. Auden. Faber and Faber. 155. 
Important as the first collected volume of Auden’s poems, this book contains all 
of the poet’s work but the three long poems, New Year Letter, For the Time Being and 
The Age of Anxiety. 


Chekhov in My Life. A Love Story. Lydia Avilov. Translated from the Russian 
with an Introduction by David Magarshack. John Lehmann. tos. 6d. 
Lydia Avilov died in 1942, at the age of seventy-eight. When first she met Chekhov 
she was already married and the mother of a young child. But she fell instantaneously 
in love with him and her love was as —. returned. This light but charming little 
book is the story of that love, which for ten years. 


Poems by Alfred, Lord Tennyson. New Comprehensive Edition in Two Volumes. 
Edited by Mildred Bozman. Everyman’s Library. Dent. 45. 6d. each 


volume. 
The Natural History of Selborne. Gilbert White. Newly Edited by R. M. 


Lockley. Everyman’s Library. Dent. 45. 6d. 


The two volumes of Tennyson’s poems issued in Everyman’s Library in 1906 and 
1912 had, owing to copyright considerations, to be confined to works of the poet written 
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sey, ° Each book is written by a distinguished author 
, on the person whose life has most interested him. 


‘ A new series of short biographies . . . out of the 
ordinary in range and treatment.’ Sunday Times. 


L.A.G. STRONG Maud Cherrill 


‘ A compelling real-life story... Mr. Strong’s vivid 
memories have made him immortalise a teacher of 
late genius, a woman of unique quality . . . one feels 
grateful for, and inspired by, such a book as this.’ 

ELIZABETH BOWEN in The Tatler. 
8 plates. 6s. net. 


ia REX WARNER John Milton 


‘ A beautifully written tribute to Milton . . . most 
valuable as biography by a devotee.’ Yorkshire 


co Evening Post. 

cing ‘Full of warmth for the man and his poetry.’ 
— JOSEPH TAGGART in The Star. 

10! 

Seal ‘ His enthusiasm is infectious.’ G. S. FRASER in 


The Observer. 8 plates. 6s. net. 


eing E.N.daC.ANDRADE Isaac Newton 
IIl’s 
A brilliant scientist writes of the outstanding 
qualities in the strange and complex character 
a of a man whom the author considers one of the 
— greatest heroes of humanity. He explains the 
problems which the genius of Newton solved, 
bringing him before the reader as a living figure. 
s_all 8 plates. 6s. net. 
In preparation : 
, H. E. Bates : Edward Garnett 
-— Kate O’Brien : Teresa of Avila 


Davi Matuew : Sir Tobie Mathew 
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ptior to 1869. This valuable new edition is all ing and contains an excellent 
introductory essay by Miss Bozman on Tennyson’s life work, 

Ih is alow peed ts ene Gibect White's ° clamic ’ once tanen tn a cheap edition, well 
prefaced by Mr. Lockley, who writes in close harmony with his subject. 


The Jewish Chronicle, 1841-1941. The Jewish Chronicle Ltd. (Publications 
Department), 88, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 155. 

Of more interest to some than to others, this record of a distinguished paper’s 
100-year existence is none the less fascinating reading for anyone who cares 
for the hi of news reporting with all its manifold vicissitudes. A joint work, 
principal by members of the staff of the Jewish Chronicle, the book is based 
extensively on material prepared by Mr. Cecil Roth, Historian and Reader in Jewish 
Studies at the University of Oxford. 

Encyclopedia of World Politics. Walter Theimer and Peter Campbell. Faber 
and Faber. 309. 

A handbook which should be on the shelf of every politician and political journalist— 
ideally, within reach of all whose interests converge on international politics. Described 
as a What’s What rather than a Who’s Who of politics, this valuable book of reference 
contains a mass of vital definitions. Readers of the authors’ earlier Penguin Political 
Dictionary will find in this encylcopedia fulfilment of their needs on a much more 
ambitious scale. 

The World of Learning, 1930. Europa Publications Ltd. 875 pp. 60s. 


The third edition of a reference work of indis ble value to all whose work 
ings them into contact with the academic world and the many other centres of 
jolastic research and investigation. A Who's Who highly to be commended for its 
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